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The Engine 
For Winter or Summer 


The American Ball Angle Compound Engine 
was designed especially for power plant work. In 

ne the summer it can 
be run condensing 
and therefore 
will use only a 
minimum amount 
of steam; in winter 
_ it can be run on 
). back pressure and 
supply enough ex- 
haust steam to 
heat the building 
or factory. In this 
case the engine 
really becomes a 
reducing valve 
and generates 
enough current for light and power at prac- 
tically no cost. 


For other points of superiority such as good steam economy, auto- 
matic system of lubrication, uniform turning moment, etc., write 


for our pamphlet on the Modern High Speed Automatic Engine. 


AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 








47 Raritan Avenue .. . 


JOLINSTON 


MOT IN TRE TRUST 


The JOHNSTON LINE includes 


GRAIN BINDERS—CORN BINDERS— 
MOWERS — REAPERS — RAKES — 
TEDDERS — DISC, SPIKE AND 
SPRING TOOTH HARROWS — 
ORCHARD HARROWS — MANURE 
SPREADERS —LAND ROLLERS 


The Johnston Marvester Co. 
Batavia, ~ ~ - N.Y. 

















Homestead Valves 
What are they? 





They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY and FOUR-WAY. 


A BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders Works at Homestead 











Milling Gutters 
Cleveland 


Sixth City 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ upon request 


THE NATIONAL TOOL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Good Beer is a Good Diet 


It is, at the one and same time, a sparkling, delicious thirst- 
quencher and a highly nutritious food. 

It performs every function in the sustenance, cleansing and toning 
of the human system. 

It, alone, will actually sustain life for a long time without any 
other food or drink. 

In conjunction with other foods it aids digestion; adds a piquant 
relish to the appetite; promotes the digestive juices of the mouth and 
stomach. 


All of the Pittsburgh Brewing Company’s several beers are the 
very personification of purity and nutriment. 


You need never go wrong in the beer you select—you can always 
be sure. 

And it is just as easy to get the best—the very best—if you ask, 
by name, for Pittsburgh Brewing Company’s beer. 

Then, when you get it, see that it bears the Trade-Mark—in that 
lies your surety, safety. 


It certainly is worth the experiment—if you have been getting 
unsatisfactory beer—to phone or drop a postal 
to your dealer. 








Pittsburgh Brewing Co. 
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RE YOU in doubt, 
Az do you know 
that there are 


better things 
ahead? 


Doubt never raised a 
man’s salary—confidence 
makes many fortunes. 

The purpose of the 
International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to 
give a man confidence in 
himself by training him 
in the line of work he 
prefers. 

I.C. S. training is to- 
day one of the greatest 
recommendations that a 
young man can have. 
Great employers value it 
because it is REAL. 


If You Have Something To Fix 


Don’t Use Make-Shift Tools 


So mand he om inp tone picture, to bend 


or cut a wire, to 


something firmly, to do 


many, many things, see that you have a pair of 


UTICA PLIERS 


Get a pairat your hard- 
ware or electrical sup- 
ply store today. If you 
are already a Plier or 
Nipper user you will 
appreciate the superior 
quality, design and ma- 
terial of Utica Pliers. 
If you have never used 
a Plier you will wonder 
how such a tool could 
be made so useful and 
powerful. Insist upon 
getting the UTICA. 
Guaranteed satisfactory 
in every way or your 
money back :: 


Household Plier 
No. 700, Price 85 
cents at dealers. 15 
cents extra for mailing 
from us. Wire cutter 
and Plier combined. 
Has screwdriver at end 
of handle. One of many 
different styles and sizes. 
If your hardware or 
electrical supply dealer 
does not carry full stock 
write us for descriptive 
catalogue, that shows 
all necessary styles, sizes 
and om for every- 


THE ONLY PLIER THAT FITS THE HAND 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., DEPT. 
200, UTICA, N. Y. 


Look for Trade-Mark 


Doubt or 
Confidence 


A man with I. C. S. PLIERS for 


training applies to such 
concerns as Baldwin’s Lo- 
comotive Works, Cramp’s 
Shipyard, Westinghouse 


Electric 








Householders, Autoists, 
Mechanics, Milliners, 
Jewelers, Electricians, 
Plumbers, Linemen. 


TRADE MARK 








Company, the 
Railroad Systems, 
or any other branch of 
industry with the con- 
fidence that he will have 
an opportunity not offered 
to the untrained man. 

Mark and mail the 
coupon and the I.C. S. 
will show you exactly how 
to accomplish what you 
desire. 


Mark and Mail the 
Coupon TODAY. 





great 
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e@eee CPSP SSSSeSSPeeeeeeoeeeoeoeoeoee 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 


“HOI 


AB y32_02 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanica: Engineer 
Civi! Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb, & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 


GLOBE TOBACCO C 


DETROIT. MICH, 





Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 


more 2oOo — sc 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


Name 


St. and No. — 
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SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





City State 
See eSSeSSeSsSseseseseseseseseseseeesesessesessseeoe 
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Sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Galena Coach, 
Engine and Car 
Oils, and Sibley’s 
Perfection Valve 
and Signal Oils. 


Guarantee cost of lubrication for 
from one to five years. 





Galena-Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


@ Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is 
an organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Services of experts 
furnished free of charge to patrons interested in 
the economical use of oils. 

@ STREET RAILWAY LUBRICATION, in- 
cluding both rolling stock and power-house 
equipment, a specialty. Same skillful expert 
supervision given in this service as in steam rail- 
way Service has produced very satisfactory results. 
We guarantee cost of lubrication per thousand 
miles, and are under contract with many of the 
largest street and inierurban railways in the 
country. 


Please write to Home Office, Franklin, Pa., for further particulars. 
S. A. MEGEATH, President 



























THE PEOPLES NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 











Gas for Light, Heat, and 








Power at Domestic Rates 












GENERAL OFFICES: 


Sixth Ave. & Cherry Sf. 


- = = PITTSBURGH 
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or TRADE MARK 

THE © 3 REG US Pat Off. 7 
SCRIVEN 

UNDERWEAR 

When youorderunder- 


wear, be particular to 
ee that it has the 
criven Stamp on it 
and you will then get 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great 
durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and 
relleve you from 
your underwear ~~~ 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
to you. 


Send for our catalogue | 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 





Order from your local = 
Haberdasher. —a 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 






GOLD SEAL 


Leading American 
Champagne 


A Naturally 
Fermented Wine 


Why pay a fancy price for 
an imported article when 
you can get one equally as 
good for one-half the 
j money? Sold Everywhere. 





Inevidenceatall Social 
{ a and gas 
fata eading Hotels, 

Gop SEAL. Clubs, and Cafes. 
Special Dry: 
Une Ubonyory 
«—“ URBANA WINE CO. 


Urbana, III. 




















—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 





LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 





INSTANT SERVICE 








Founded in 1851 JOHN H, HULTS, President 


WOLFE 
BRUSH COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
os 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-grade Brushes 
When you buy a brush be sure 
to get a ““Wolfe’’ make. 
al 


They costa little more, but they 
are worth it. 


w 








Western Branch: 
1322 Wabash Avenue 


: CHICAGO 





Retail Store: 
539 Wood Street - - - PITTSBURGH 
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ANGELUS PLAYER- PIANO 


ARTISTIC SUPREMACY 





THE ANGELUS PLAYER PIANO 


is the 


Pioneer of all 
Piano Players 


and isa 


“Gift of the Gods” 


2 


CARUSO, the world’s 
greatest singer, spent 
months trying and 
testing the various 
makes of PLAYER 
PIANOS, and finally 
purchased an ANGE- 
LUS on June 1., 1911. 
The reason will be ob- 
vious tv you upon 
making comparisons. 


2 


THE WILCOX 
& WHITE CO. 
Established 1877 


Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
















DAILY SHOP HELPS 


Cy 


The application of these electric ‘thelps” will go a long way 
towards saving you many a weary step, which means your work- 
ing under improved conditions; it makes your daily task more 
pleasant; you can turn out more work which means more money 
for you; you can do better and cleaner work to the satisfaction of 
the boss, and your working hours will be more comfortable. 

These electric devices can be conveniently located anywhere 
about the shop, the heat being concentrated, there is no waste; you 
get the heat you want, where you want it. 

The patented alloy ‘*Calorite” is used exclusively in all G, E. 
heating devices. This alloy is pronounced by experts to be 
practically INDESTRUCTIBLE. 














Write us for Catalogue on Heating Devices. 





General Electric Company 
Principal office - - Schenectady, N. Y. 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 
IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 














Funeral Economy 





You are invited to inspect our newly 
installed and centrally located Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 


An efficient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 





W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 











PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 


For seventy years and over, 
have sold the very best food 
products at lowest prices, ob- 
tained in all the best markets 
of the world. You will there- 
fore select satisfactorily from 
the largest, freshest stock of 
Table Delicacies and similar 
supplies. Write for our catalog. 


Deliveries are made out 
of town to great distances 
both by freight and express. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SIXTH ST. 
NEW YORK 











CAFE and RESTAURANT 





Hotel Enge 


Famous for Steaks, Chops and Salads. Imported Beers 





Business Men’s Lunch, NEW JERSEY AVENUE AND C STREET 


Finest in City, 25c. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Miaerzen 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 





Telephone West 1600 for a Case 








CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 
Senate 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager 


Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - 
Bottle rebate - 


$1.75 
50 Cents 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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This Space Reserved 
for 


The Norfolk and 
Portsmouth 
Traction 
Company. 





STRONG MEN 


Laboring men the world over have heavy 
work todo. In shop or yard ‘‘lifting,” 
“carrying,” ‘‘pulling,” enormously in- 
crease the strain on legs and back. 


O’Sullivan Heels 
of New Live Rubber 


absorb these jolts and jars, in a large 
measure, before they reach the back. 

To prove this go to the nearest cobbler’s 
and obtain a pair for 50c. attached. Then 
you will see why they are like 


Little Shock Absorbers 











O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 























Light Every Where 


Your Yard and 
Porch can 
mtade very pleas- 
ant during the 
long dark even- 
ings with a 


HAM NO. 9 
GLOBE STREET 
LAMP 


It gives abrilliant light 
ang will not blow out in 
severe gales. It is fitted 
with our patented auto- 
matic extinguisher and 
the wick is regulated 
from me outside. Can 
be used on post or bracket, also made with 
bail to hang up. 


Write for Descriptive Matter. 


Cc. T. HAM MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER N. Y. 
























OUTWEAR a. 
PAIRS OF yon 
po nes) LEADING 
JOBBERS 
ADJUSTABLE 
TO ANY 
LENGTH 


X C PLATE 


JUST WHAT EVERY 
TEAMSTER IS LOOKING FOR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COVERT MFG. CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 
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PEOPLE WITH SMALL INCOMES 


often find it very difficult to save enough over several 
months to meet the premiums on a Life Insurance policy 
for $1,000 or more. The Industrial policy issued by the 
Prudential meets this condition. Premiums are payable 






























weekly in small amounts and are collected Vv by mms 
agents who call for that purpose. = :: 4 gt 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE co. OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. Write for particulars to 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT. Home Office, Newark, N. J. Dept. 112 











Prentiss Patent Vises 





6 oe 
Prentiss Vise Company 
New York 




































C. W. JOHNSON viiciiee 
Factory No. 81, NaticK, Mass. Just IX inutes 
soneshtey to Wash a Liyrog— { 
This is the grandest Washer the & 
= — —_ —_ —- So easy to 
run that it t 
Un l Ofn-im a de Makes aetes upaiendy onan A 
yo = eye Six minutes 
Work Shoes Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravity 
INSIST UPON BEING Washer on 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 30 Da 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 Free Trial 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 i yemanpcanpeuaite 
Shoes have no equal in youcan try it first. Let 
quality. :: Ask for them. the wondersit performs. 
usands being used. 
geety user delighted. 
» 2 2 y writ s sh- 
For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original els of letters telling 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST how it saves work 
: and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
in the world. fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
sb aiies "pinto teepeet ses 
live in Canada, address Canadi:z an 1900 Ww leaner 
BOSTON OFFICE Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Cana#* 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 2tge# Manufac- 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 





FOR ALL ATHLETIC SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


IF YOU 


are interested in Athletic Sport you should have a copy of the SPALDING Catalogue. 
It’s a complete encyclopedia of What’s New in Sport and is sent free on request. 

















A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 








New York Chicago Denver San Francisco Montreal, Canada 
Newark Baltimore Columbus St. Paul Toronto, Canada 
Boston Washington Detroit Los Angeles London, England 
Philadelphia St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle irmingh England 
Pittsburg Kansas City Indianapolis New Orleans Manchester, England 
Buffalo Cincinnati Louisville’ Atlanta Edinburgh, Scotland 
Syracuse Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas Sydney, Australia 








The SPALDING Trade-Mark is known through- 


out the world as a 


GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 

















Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Largest Jobbers and Manufacturers in the World of 


GLASS 


Polished and Rough Plate Glass, Window Glass 
Mirrors, Bent Glass, Ornamental Figured Glass 


Wire Glass; Plate Glass for Shelves, Desks and Table Tops; Carrara Glass, more beau- 
tiful than white marble. General Distributors of Patton’s Sun-Proof Paints and Pitcairn 
Aged Varnishes. ’ 


For anything in Builders’ Glass, or anything in Paints, Varnishes, Brushes or Painters’ Sundries, 
address any of our branch warehouses, a list of which is given below. 





NEW YORK—Hudson and Vandam Streets CLEVELAND—1 430-1434 West Third Street 


BOSTON—41-49 Sud__ury Street; 1-9 Bowker Street OMAHA—1101-1:07 Howard Street 
CHICAGO—442-452 W abash Avenue ST. PAUL—459-461 Jackson Street 
CINCINNATI—Broadw y and Court Streets ATLANTA, GA.—30-32-34 South Pryor Street 

ST. LOUIS—Corner Tenth and Spruce Streets SAVANNAH, GA.—745-749 Wheaton Street 
MINNEAPOLIS—S500-516 South Third Street KANSAS CITY—Fifth and Wyandotte Streets 

DETROIT—S5 3-59 Larned Street, East BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Second Ave. and Twenty-Ninth St. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—39-41 North Division Street BUFFALO, N. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl Street 

PITTSBURG H—101-103 Wood Street BROOKLYN—Third Avenue and Dean Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—492-494 Market Street PHILADELPHIA—Pitcairn Bldg., Arch and Eleventh Sts. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Wilder Bldg., Main and Exchange Sts. DAVENPORT, IOWA—410-416 Scott Street 
BALTIMORE—3 10-12-14 West Pratt Street OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—210-212 W. First Street 
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“Since 1857" 





Good old 


GUCKENKEIMER. 





A. reo & Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Rye RYE Bottled in Bond 



















cor 


will delight y 


Secesh to 





No guesswork in preparing it. No fa vay in 
MH results. it comes all ready —~- for you. 
ee tenga in ch regular ckage —_ 

elope ta < exactly and always tie quanti 









eat to make one © pint. pee le packa make 2 

= gales. Dis: os in boiling aner or —_. ney 

% ugar, fruit or flavor, cool ands 

imple, isn’t it? Mir ute 
y ka 





on 








very pac 
Send us Ya da 


and 


"y 
IN 
tok Be wh— Ke TH PRES, 





IF you like artetien oon a here's one that 
oh don "1 like e gelatine * 
you will have to ae ou tr ry thie 


he 


Sample Fr TCC make one ” : 






rocer’s 
u” pe bn c 


MINUTE TAPIOCA co. § 





The Ale of Americans 
for Americans 
by Americans 


Evans 
f\le 


The Pride of America and 
the Standard of the World 


A home product that will make you 








Hale, Hearty and Happy 


178G 125 years doing good. 1911 
On draught and in bottles. Step 
into the nearest place or write to 


Cc. H. EVANS @ SONS 
Brewery and Bottling Works: HUDSON, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR NICKEL BUY THE BEST 
‘WARD'S TIP-TOP BREAD 














WARD BREAD CO., 








Costs no more than the ordinary kind, and it’s made pure and cleari. 
Of that you may be sure. 





New York City 
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SNC THE SILENT 



















MORE DURABLE. 4 == BP ss 
THAN GRANITE sot ee ee cr ee re ce ge et PAVEMENT” 


WHERE TRAFFIC IS HEAVIEST 


That U. S. Wood Block Pavement has proved a complete success for streets of heavy travel in 
New York City is proven by the fact that, after a thorough trial on Broadway, it has been extended 
to the centers of congeSted traffic at the ferries below the Custom House. At these points—Whitehall 
Street, South Street and lower Broadway—the conjunction of a series of ferries keeps the streets 
crowded with vehicles, especially heavy trucks, which thus avoid the long grades of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Granite Blocks, formerly used, rounded off and became uneven so rapidly that constant renewal 
was necessary; the uproar was a detriment to the vaiue of adjacent property and the rough stones 
made dirty and difticult walking for the streams of pedestrians. 

The adoption!of U. S. Wood Blocks has accomplished complete reform of the conditions. Ninety 
per cent of the noise of traffic has been eliminated by the smooth-surfaced, non-resounding wood, 
and the clean, even, well-drained surfaces are satisfactory for people on foot. Above all, this pave- 
ment will improve with use, growing smoother and harder as the hammering of traftic compresses 
the exposed fiber-ends of the wood. 

Booklet free on request. 


U. S. WOOD PRESERVING CO., 165 Broadway, New York 








Rhode Island Perkins | | The Higginson 
Horse Shoe Co. Mfg.Company 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 





























MANUFACTURERS OF Calcined Plaster, 
Perkins Horse Land Plaster, Terra Alba, 
Marble Dust, Marble Flour, 
and Mule Shoes White Cement for Mortar, 
White Cement for Finishing, 
and Toe Calks Prepared Mortar, Whiting of 
all Grades, and Paper Makers’ 
Supplies. 


Providence - - Rhode Island NEWBURGH - - NY. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


4sOX MAN 0+) BU}Maag Jauasfy 














127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City,N. 








Y. 
WI EN ER NN OGHT BEER 


CONGRESS BREW 


HIGH-GRADE DARK B ER 


The Above Beers 
are Brewed from Imported Hops 
and a High-Grade Malt 


Arlington Brewing Co. 


Rosslyn, - - - Va. 


Phone West 12° for a Case. 





ro, 


i Ghe 
"Xe. UNDERWOOD 


men, for Speed, 

= Durability, 

Light Action and Visible 
Writing 

The Machine You 

Will Fventually Buy 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 


tveryw hnerc. 


More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























Chew BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM 


FACTORIES: 
Cleveland,O. Kansas City,Mo. Newark,N.J. New Orleans,La. Portland,Ore. Toronto,Canada. London, England. 


THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN GUM 














For Sale by All Druggists 
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The Riggs National Bank 
Washington, D. C. 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,900,000 





OFFICERS 
Charles C. Glover - - President 
M. E. Ailes Vice-President 
Wm. J. Flather Vice-President 
Henry H. Flather - - - Cashier 
Joshua Evans, Jr. - Assistant Cashier 


CIRECTORS 
Charles C. Glover 
Thomas Hyde 
James M. Johnston 
Wm. J. Flather 
R. Ross Perry 


James Stillman 

F. A. Vanderlip 
Milton E. Ailes 

Henry H. Flather 

H. Rozier Dulany 
Henry Hurt Frederic D. McKenney 
John R. McLean Frank C. Henry 

Willard H. Brownson 


TOO MUCH 
LOOSE CHANGE 


It isn'ta good idea to carry a lot of small 
bills and loose change around with 
you because the money xs etsaway 
from you too easily. 

With a lot of money 
in your pocket you fall an easy 
victim to your ownextravagance and 
the requests « f your borrowing friends. 
Start a savings account with this strong 
bank now and put your surplus 
money where it will be safe from 
yourself and from others 
who may have designs 
upon it. Then 4 
per cent compound 
interest will help it grow surprisingly. 
You will find it convenient to havea 
checking 2ccount as well and pay 
all your bills. by check—a safe, 
clean, and ecoromical way 
of doing business. 


— IRON AND GLASS— 
DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 
11185 Carson Stree 
PITTSBURG:- - - - -§ - BDA. 











METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“THE COMPANY OF THE PEOPLE, 
EY THe PEOPLE, FUK THE 
2 PEOPLE.” o 


rc 
ASSETS 


$313, 988, 334.00 
re 


The Daily Average off the Compary’s Business 


qvesss during 1910 was: 
—- 
507 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 6,163 per 


day in Number of Policies issued and revived. 

$1,428,738 per day in New Insurance issued and 

revived. $212,733.23 fer day in Payments to 

Pol'cy holders and addition to reserve. $121,717.71 
per day in Increase of Assets. 











LEE & 0°DONOGHUE 


Lawyers 


Solicitors for Dominion 
Trades and Labor 
Congress, etc. 


a 


Confederation, Life Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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A \ytYSTOWE 
rr yNION, ave 
Le" OVERALLS, 


“I Told You So!” 


That’s what a fellow gets for buying overalls just 
because they’re “cheap.” It doesn’t pay, old man, 
does it? Next time you buy, be sure to look for the 
“Keystone” trade-mark, which means that the quality is 
always the same high grade, no matter if raw cotton is 
selling for 14c. per pound instead of 8to 10c. They are the 
most comfortable things I ever had on, and they wear like 
iron. Nothing “skimpy” about them either. Yes, Union 
Made. “Keystone” trousers, made in Corduroys, Khaki, 
Fustians, Worsteds or Cassimeres, are noted for their 
fine fitting and wearing qualities. Ask your dealer 


Keystone Railroad Suits 


THIRTY YEARS THE BEST 


Sold where overalls are sold 
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SPRINGFIELD BREWERIES COMPANY 
Gold Medal Tivoli Lager - 


Gold Medal and First Prize Diploma at Baden-Baden, 1890. 
lhe Saazer Hops Beer. The Beer with the Wonderfully Fine Flavor. 








SPRINGFIELD - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 

















WILLOW BROOK DAIRY | | Sy *piccsae eee 


PURE MILK 
AND CREAM Ales and Lager 


. because of their strength- 


ening qualities and un- 
equaled purity. They 
Stimulate the appetite—are 
es. =: tt & 
ASK For WEST END—- ALWAYS 

















From the Berkshire Hills e 
Prompt Delivery . 


Efficient Service 








West End Brewing Company | 


Mount Vernon - New Rochelle UTICA, - - NEW YORK 

















| EBBITT HOUSE NATIONAL HOTEL 


14th and F Streets Sixth and Penna. Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Under one management, and both first-class houses in every appoint- 
ment and service. - - - G. F. Schutt, Proprietor. 
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MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Che Chicago Daily News 


every day, and prob- 
ably more than 


1,000,000 Read It. 
WHY? 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 








LUZERNE KNITTING MILLS 


PITTSTON, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


KNITTED UNDERWEAR 


MEN'S, WOMEN’S, AND CHILDREN’S 


FLAT GOODS 




















Also Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Ribbed Underwear 
in Two-Piece Garments and Men’s 
and Women’s RIBBED UNION SUITS. 

















JOSEPH G. DILL, !N¢ 





All “‘Styles’’ and Grades of Manufactured 


TOBACCO 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated ‘‘LOOK: 
OUT’ NAUY, and ‘‘FLOUNDER’’ 
TOBACCO 


2020 Franklin St., Richmond,Va. 


HENRY LIKLY & C0. 





Bag Makers 
Trunk Makers 
Suit Case Makers 


2 


Our Watchwords: 


QUALITY STYLE CONVENIENCE 
A 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 











ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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The Henry Geiershofer 
Clothing Co. 


HIGH-GRADE 
CLOTHING 


ALL UNION MADE 





ue 


Northeast Corner Seventhand Plum 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GERA MILLS 


PASSAIC 
NEW JERSEY 


@ 


80 AND 82 LEONARD ST., N.Y.C. 

















FARR ALPACA 
COMPANY 


— 








HOLYOKE, :: MASSACHUSETTS 








FERRY, WEBER & CO. 





Fine and Medium Grade 


Soft Hats 
ey 





FOR THE JOBBING TRADE 
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RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. Main Office and Werks, 


TENAFLY, BW. J. 
TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


Branch Offices ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist. ST. A 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LARE ST. FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 








Office Outfitters and Stationers 
usethe Addressograph inaiiing 1ist 


TYPEWRITER @ OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
702 Tenth Street Washington, D. C. 








The Supreme Pre-Eminence of Old I. W. 


Harper 


Whiskey 


among lovers of fine liquor was not achieved in a day nor in a 
year. It is the result of nearly half a century’s persistent effort 
and honest service. During all these years there has never 
been a time when HARPER was not what it claimed to be— 


Simply the Best 





In WhisKies the Best is Always the Cheapest 


Bernheim Distilling Co. 


Louisville, Hy. 























WATER PROOF 


Challenge Waterproof Collarsare exactly like linen in style, tit, tex- 
ture, and finish—you can’t tell the difference. Careful dressers every- 
where wear them because they save laundry bills, bother and discom- 
fort. Can be cleaned with a damp cloth. Try them this season. 






Sold by dealers everywhere—OCbdllars, 25c.; Cuffs, 50c.; or sent by 
matl by us direct. Our new “Sitp-Easy”’ finish makes tie adjust- 
ment easy. Write for our latest style book—we send it free. 


THE ARtINGTON COMPANY, Dept. S., 725-27 Broadway, New York 


COLLARS © CUFES 


PAT. NOV. 24,1908 
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DUFFY’S “Morse” 


Pure Malt oe Twist Drills, Milling Cutters, 
=O Taps, Dies, Reamers, 
WHISKEY : 7 
NOT “JUST AS GOOD” BUT 
The ideal whiskey for medici- JUST ALITTLE BETTER 


nal purposes and general use 


It is made entirely from malted grain, free 
from injurious substances, pure and palatable, 
It has enjoyed more than half a century of 
well doing and has gathered hosts of friends 
in this time. 

Sold only in sealed bottles, Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in its 


Orivinal purity and strength. Pf ‘ J 
The weak, the ill, and the aged will be Morse Twist Drill & 


benefited by its use. { Machine Co. 
Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per bottle J tala iiniee we 
The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Illustrated Cataloque Free 




















GENEVA “HIGH HOP’’ AND GENEVA “HOME BREW” 


Two names to conjure enjoyment with 





HONE BREW IN BOTTLES 


GENEVA BREWING COMPANY Geneva, New York 














Among the many kinds of tools we manufacture are “HUR- 
vooD” SCREW DRIVERS, shown herewith. They are mechani- 
ally the best driver ever offered and wil! stand more hard 
usage than any other driver made. Blade, shank and head are 
formed of one piece of steel. The blades are finely tempered. 
\ rivet through the ferrule, handle and shank, as well as the 
form of the head, which is made with two projecting wings, 
secure y fastens the handle. 


The name Stanley is stamped on every driver and carries 


with it a guarantee of the strongest kind as to workmanship 
ind material. 


Send for complete Catalogue. 


Stanley 


Bule & Level Co. 


Nsw Brartarmn.Conn.USA 
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The United Gas 


Improvement Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LESSEES, OPERATORS 
AND BUILDERS OF 


Gas Works 








— —— 


SOLE BUILDERS OF THE 


Standard Double Super- 
heater Lowe Water 
Gas Apparatus 








Tar Extractors for Carburetted Water Gas. Photometrical Apparatus. 
Gas Analysis Apparatus. Recording Gauges. 
Straight Stand Pipe System for Coal Gas Retorts. 

Straight Stand Pipe Cleaners. 

Waste Heat Boilers. 

Hygrometers. 

Meters for regulating Air and Steam Supply to Water Gas Apparatus. 
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For Everything in — Pp A Pp EF R — SPECIALTIES: 


Burmese Bond Art Photo Book 
Art Litho Book & Cover 


Ee Invictus & Scotch Fibre Wrapping Papers 
(Tinted) 


CANADA PAPER CO., Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Windsor Mills, P. Q. 








CORRIGAN, McKINNEY & CO. The Cleveland, South- 


western and Columbus 
Railway Company 
‘The o_o to Go.”’ 


IRON ORES AND SOUTHWESTERN LINES 


between CLEVELAND and 


PIG IRON Elyria Seville 


Oberlin Creston 











Norwalk Wooster 
Lorain Lodi 
Amherst Ashland 
Wellington Mansfield 
Berea Crestline 
Medina Galion 


Chippewa Lake Bucyrus 


Fast Time :: Large, Comfortable Cars 
Frequent Local and Limited Service 


For Rates, Time Tables and 


PERRY PAYNE BUILDING Other Information Address 
CLEVELAND J. O. WILSON, G. P. A. 
OHIO Cleveland, Ohio 

















Table Oil Cloth 2 Enamel Carriage Goods 
Bag Muslin 2 Sign Cloth 
Shoe Muslin 


PA 4 


The Columbus Oil Cloth Company Factory: 1280-90 N. Grant 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. New York Office: 39 Union Square 


















Te as 
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FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | sms 


ELECTRIC 




































Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 
Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 


GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES :: 


S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 








i 














BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


MAKERS OF 


“THE WORLD’S BEST VARNISHES” 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE UNDER THE SUN 





Factory and Main Office, DETROIT, MICH. — = Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONT, 
Branches: 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - BALTIMORE . CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO 


USE LIQUID GRANITE FOR FLOORS 
Send for Our Free Book—CHOOSING :: YOUR :: VARNISH :: MAKER 








$2. 0 0 This is the Label of the 


PER PAIR 





Journeymen Tailors’ 
For MEN Union of America 











; => When you pur- 
Always ask for chase Custom Made 
WILLIAM’S OUTING SHOES Clothing insist on having 
Black, Tan and Olive with this Label attached to 
Just as easy on the feet as slippers each garment. 





NEVER WEAR OUT 
For baseball or to work in 


ARTHUR A. WILLIAMS, Holliston, Mass. E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 
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THE H. WALES LINES CoO., MERIDEN, CONN. 





BUILDER OF 


Haughton Hall, Yale University; Whig and Clio Halls, Princeton University; 
Gymnasium and six other buildings at Mt. Hermon School for Boys; Congre- 
gational Church, Naugatuck, Conn.; Hospital, Normal School, Congregational 
Church and Savings Bank at Danbury, Conn.; Residence, Winchester Bennett, 
New Haven, Conn.; Hallet & Davis Piano Co., Factory, Neponset, Boston, 
Mass.; Aeolian Co., Plant at Garwood, N. J., and Meriden, Conn.; Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Co., four buildings, Stamford, Conn.; U. G. I. Company, Phila- 
delphia, Twenty Power Stations; Swift & Co., Market House, 152nd St. and 
Brook Ave., New York. 








MOTOR CAR—COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE—MOTOR CYCLE Standard 

AND BICYCLE Mill Supply Co. 

RIMS 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


—_—— GENERAL 
Seamless Steel Tubing MILL SUPPLIES 











cI 
The Standard Welding Co. 


Electric Welding Pioneers 
Cleveland 39 Exchange Place 


nee CE aE ee PROVIDENCE :: RHODE ISLAND 




















The St. John Wood Working Co. 


Cabinet Work, House 
Trimming, Etc. 


yA 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Telephone Connection 
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Dick’s Original 
The DICKBEL T bata ‘ete 
The most powerful belt in the world 
Does not stretch :: Does not slip 
The best for conveying :; The best 
for driving :: Absolutely waterproof 


None genuine unless bearing 
our trade-mark 


R. @ J. Dick, Ltd. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
PASSAIC,N. J. 


New York Office : 50 Church Street 





ul 
a ( 
i 
= 




















THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR CO., LTD. 


It makes no difference what your trade is; if in connection with it 


PAINTS AND VARN ISHES 








are used, we can supply them. :: Quality and prices right. 
Head Office and Factory Vancouver Branch: Winnipeg Branch: 
8 to 24 Morse St., Toronto 550 Beatty Street 108 Princess Street 











International Varnisb Co., Limited 
Toronto C > Winnipeg 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE VARNISHES 
AND SPECIALTIES 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FINISHING 





























Designing and Sales Office General Offices ard Factories 
1170 Broadway Spring and Louisa Streets 
New York Elizabeth, N. J. 


(INCORPORATED 1906) 


DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


AND OTHER HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS 
ww eo w 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 





EAL PAINTERS require real 
R materials to do real work. 
>. | Otherwise their reputations 
AR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


SS 
National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo 











Chicago 


‘incinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - NY, 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





























Union-Made Hosiery. 


Representatives of character, man or woman, t 
sell line of Union-made hosiery to consumers. Good 
opportunity to establish a permanent business at home 
without capital. We help you sell. Send $2.00 fo: 
samples. If you do not care to sell, use them for 
yourself. WILKES-BARRE KNITTING MILLS CO.. 

Local 630. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 
Te ephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street 


NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 

















Dahlstrom Metallic 
Door Company 











QUALITY 
mee HOLLOW 
METAL DOORS 
and building trim exemplified by such instal- 
lations as Singer Building, New York City; 


First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo.; 
Amicable Life Insurance Building, Waco, Tex. 











4 


Factories and Executive Offices: 
Jamestown, New York 
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H. A. METZ & CO. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Agents for the United States and Canada for the products of 
FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors, Alizarine Colors 


Chemicals, Indigo ML B 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Montreal, Canada Hamburg, Germany 
Providence, R. |. Chicago, Ill. LasporaTtories, NEWARK, N. J. 























R. & H. SIMON 


Silk Manufacturers 


UNION HILL, NEW JERSEY. EASTON, PENNA. 








Warerooms: 


63 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE UNITED STORES ASSOCIATION, 
Grangers’, Dealers’ and Consumers’ Union 


invite the general public to investigate their American plan of co-operation 


The New York Central Federated Union, New York Building 
Trades Council, United Board of Business Agents, United 
Hebrew Trades, through their respective committees, have 
investigated and endorsed its plan. 


Pennsylvania State Grange Endorses Plan 
‘*Please say for me that! consider the plan of co-operation the 
Grange has undertaken through the United Stores Association, 
Grangers’, Dealers’ and Consumers’ Union, the most impor- 
tant movement ever undertaken by the Grange, and I earnestly 


recommend it to your membership. 
E. B. DORSETT, 


Lecturer Pennsylvania State Grange.” 
United Stores Association, Grangers’, Dealers’ and 
Consumers’ Union 
Telephone Mad. Sq., 8780 1255-61 Broadway, New York 











Do the Valves you are 
buying bear this 
Trade-Mark ?-————— 


It’s the distinctive sign 9.423 
which is placed on — ve Aon 
all the genuine 


Jenkins Bros. Valves 


It’s to the advantage of valve users to be 
particular in the wording of their specifica- 
tions, for only by taking the precaution of 
demanding the Trade-Mark are they assured 
of always receiving the genuine article. 

Jenkins Bros. Valves are made in Standard 
and Extra Heavy Patterns, in brass or iron, 
and valves can be furnished suitable for prac- 
tically any kind of service. 

Jenkins Bros. Valves have a well established 
reputation among experienced steam users, 
for it has been found by actual service tests 
that for durability and reliability they are un- 
equaled. 

You can order through your regular dealer if you 


refer, but write us for haidy 1911 catakh gue show- ' : 
lag the complete line. ” Bee 
JENKINS BROS. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cnicago 





The Beer 
thatis Right 
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THE SEAMEN’S SUCCESSFUL UPRISING. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The great strike in June of seamen and dockers in American, English, 
Dutch and Belgian ports was the result of deliberate planning and careful 
preparation. It bore little resemblance to the unsystematized strikes of 
twenty or thirty years ago involving the same classes of workers. Those were 
characterized by sudden impulses of rebellion against hard conditions, by 
lack of general cohesion and by sentimental appeals to the public, or similar 
mistaken and ineffective tactics. This strike was conducted on trade union 
lines and engineered by union officials who had been made aware by 
experience of what were the necessary factors of success and how command 
of those factors could in the course of time be obtained through trade union 
agitation, organization, and education. 

As will be seen by the subjoined story of the strike in outline, its salient 
features are replete with lessons for the laboring classes in the great indus- 
tries on land at present but yet only in part organized. It gives them hope. 
No matter how badly off they are now, how far separated from their fellow- 
workers, how different their respective tasks, how strong apparently are 
their employers’ associations, organization may be made to envelop them as 
a whole and to bring them to successful common action. The great shipping 
strike of 1911 stands as a milestone in history illustrative of the power in a 
combination of even the most oppressed and neglected elements of society. 

This wide-spread strike was a stroke of business with a sociological 
background. The genius of Big Business is commonly regarded as en- 
throned in Wall or Threadneedle street. For this occasion, associated 
with names unknown to the Stock Exchange, it showed itself over along the 
docks and in sailors’ lodging-house alleys. During the months—stretching 
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even into years—in which a few international union officials journeyed singly 
from port to port, endeavoring to awaken hope in the breasts of the trans- 
port workers, the money-market press manifested not the slightest knowledge 
of their existence. Indeed, their mission seemed a forlorn hope. Now and 
again an obscure seaport labor paper might tell its readers that a wandering 
organizer, hailing from across the big water or from a coastwise city a thou- 
sand miles away, was in town, seeking to carry to the widely-divided classes 
of sea-workers the good word of unionism, but even to most wage-working 
readers any Peter-the-Hermit on this errand seemed as but one deluded and 
possessed of Quixotic phantasies. The occasional reports made by these 
traveling organizers—the details of drumming up recruits for trade unionism 
through talking by stealth at night on the docks to crew after crew, or gath- 
ering little groups of all sorts of seamen in back halls or longshore resorts— 
sounded like the unfulfilled dreams at times published in the religious press 
by fanatical missionaries to the heathen. These labor missionaries were yet 
to have the opportunity of proving to the world that they know their pro- 
fession. The ambitious plan by which they were working started with the 
Napoleonic conception of taking in a goodly portion of the world for action. 
In its fulfillment it required the indefatigable persistence of a corps of re- 
cruiting sergeants, the never-failing patience of astute and rough-and-ready 
initiators of a new independence, and finally the loyalty and common sense 
and self-discipline of an enormous mass of the working-class brotherhood. 
All apparently a mere dream, to be told to the marines! 

Nevertheless, the first effect of united international action of the sea- 
men in this generation has been a success. It is not the end. It is hardly 
more than a beginning. The wrongs of the sea-faring toilers are but get- 
ting a respectful preliminary hearing in the world’s court of justice. Un- 
fortunately for our day and civilization, the plaintiff must push his way into 
that court, whose seat is everywhere and nowhere, before he can make him- 
self heard by society. Mark how deaf as well as blind the alleged justice of 
‘the general public’’ was until the sea-workers won its tardy attention by 
the jolt to commerce they caused by their ominous and paralyzing halt in 
work. 

What the seamen have thus done, we repeat, landsmen may do. The 
men that came to be engaged in the strike were of various occupations. 
Each class had usually been in the habit of standing aloof from the others, 
or most of the others. They all came to a common understanding. They 
did not fuse as a single ‘‘industrial’’ organization. For a practical purpose 
they became, however, a ‘‘unit’’ organization. Their idea is federation, not 
indiscriminate amalgamation. The separate occupational divisions autonom- 
ous, the entire industry linked by contractual obligations—these are the 
principles, policies, and practices of the American Federation of Labor. 

The educational value of this strike will naturally affect first of all the 
seamen themselves. Among them, in the crucible of their thought, new 
prospects are being worked out. But, beyond the boundaries of their possi- 
ble union of unions, other great, modern organizations of labor will un- 
doubtedly solidify and follow their example. It is especially to promote the 
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principle of such solidarity, to remove the doubts of skeptical wage-workers 
regarding the possible achievements through solidarity, and to gain the 
obvious benefits of conviction from having clear just what the seamen have 
done, that we make this survey of the principal events and the immediate 
effects of this memorable strike. 


Organization and Plan of Campaign. 


In Vienna, in 1908, at the Sixth International Convention of Transport 
Workers, resolutions were passed in which the intentions of the ‘‘interna- 
tionally coalized shipowners, importers and exporters’’ were described as 
follows: 

1. To insure for themselves the unlimited freedom of labor explcitation. 

2. To prevent a further development of the labor organizations or destroy the same. 

3. And thereby to render impossible their struggle for better wage, working and 
legal conditions. 

To reach this end the employers try: 

1. To organize the import and export of blacklegs internationally. 

2. To form themselves unfree strike-breakers’ organizations or cause same to be 
formed by others. 

3. To tie the laborers to their concerns by creating so-called benefit institutions. 

4. To protect every employer against losses caused by the results of social struggles 
through the organization of a strike insurance on an international basis. 


The transport workers’ convention saw in these measures of the employers 
grave dangers and disadvantages to the laborers employed in the shipping 
trade and invited them to an immediate defense in all countries. The 
convention expected from the organized transport workers on water and on 
land of the whole world that they should leave no means untried to render 
these intentions of the shipowners illusory. As to the means to be applied 
in the individual cases the organizations affiliated or not affiliated to the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation would have to decide them- 
selves from case to case. 

In a general way the organizations of all countries agreed to see: 

1. That the labor organizations should be acquainted with the dangers which 
threaten them so that they could recognize same and judge for themselves their 
importance. 

2. That international employers’ organizations be closely watched with regard to 
their measures and that their labor officials and agents be closely watched. 

3. That energetic steps be taken against the formation and promotion of strike- 
breakers’ organizations. 

4. That the laborers be urgently warned against the various fund arrangements of 
the employers and against entering into contract conditions. 

5. That the mutual punctual information as to supposed struggle or struggles in 
progress be sent out more promptly. 

In the first place, however, the convention urgently requested the 
transport workers’ organizations of the world to fight and prevent with all 
their power the importing or exporting of strike-breakers. 

In 1910 two international conferences of the transport workers were 
held, one in Copenhagen in August and one in Antwerp, November 23-24. 
Lastly, before the strike, came the conference of the Central Council, March 
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12-14, 1911, in Antwerp. At this meeting the methods of the proposed 
strike and the nationalities which should participate in it were finally decided 
upon. The date alone was maintained as a secret. 

The countries which sent representatives to this convention in Antwerp 
were Denmark, England, Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Holland and Norway. 
The sessions were not at first harmonious. The General Secretary stated 
that in Germany ‘‘they had no confidence in the movement.’’ ‘‘This,’’ he 
added, ‘‘is comprehensible, because it was from England that blacklegs 
were formerly shipped to foreign ports.’’ He admitted that in London 
there was little apparent inclination for a struggle, but declared that 
the difficulties on the whole were not so great that they could 
not be overcome. The delegate from Norway reported that the par- 
liament of that country was discussing a bill the passage of which 
would leave its seamen with no reason to go on strike, as a consider- 
able part of their demands would thereby be realized. Still, if the 
necessities of an international struggle should require their assistance the 
seamen of Norway would be found doing their duty. A letter from the 
President of the ‘‘second’'’ Norwegian Seamen’s Union referred to acts 
detrimental to his organization on the part of English organizers and criti- 
cised weaknesses in the organizations of the seamen in Denmark and Sweden. 
The Belgian delegate complained that while a convention had decided that 
the coming contest should be under the lead of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation an ‘‘International Committee’’ had put itself at the 
head. The credentials to the conference presented by a well-known French- 
woman as representing France were not recognized. The German repre- 
sentative charged that the English delegates had not adhered to resolutions 
passed at Copenhagen prescribing secrecy. He then reported that at the 
principal ports of Germany—Stettin, Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, Bremen- 
haven—the majority of the demands made by German seamen recently had 
been granted. Therefore, it was impossible in that situation for them to 
take part in the strike. This brought from a Holland delegate the assertion 
that the ‘‘German Seamen’s Unions had hurt the international cause by 
establishing their demands alone without consideration for others.’’ The 
shipowners had ‘‘quieted down the greatest dog with a piece of meat in 
order to be better able to beat the smaller ones.’’ These various differences 
the English delegate endeavored to smooth over. The one thing to be 
established everywhere, in his judgment, was recognition of the union by 
the Employers’ Shipping Federation. 

Consequent upon the facts developed in the reports and debates, the 
conference passed a resolution that the desired ‘‘unit’’ execution of the 
strike of the seamen of all nations was impossible at the stage of develop- 
ment reached. It was added, however: ‘‘But the conference authorizes all 
the organizations of the seamen to take, either individually or jointly, such 
measures as they consider necessary to get their demands recognized.’’ 
‘‘The obligation to report to the Central Council on all measures, which 
has been accepted by every organization, . . . must be complied with 
promptly.’’ 
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By this resolution, it is seen, the essential idea of a ‘‘unit’’ organization 
really prevailed, despite the conclusion that the strike itself could not be 
declared by all the combined unions as a unit. The judgment of the confer- 
ence turned upon what proceedings were best and what attempts were pos- 
sible for the international transport workers as a whole. The organizations 
of the countries in which no strike was to take place were hence obligated 
not to provide strike-breakers, but to give whatever aid should be possible 
or necessary. While there was not to be a walkout of the seamen in all the 
countries concerned, there was to be unity in withholding union labor in 
competition in the world market for seamen. The shipowners could no 
longer play off the seekers for work of one country against another. The 
conference dissensions were no more than the bickerings incident to a family 
quarrel, soon to be forgotten. The organized seamen of the world presented 
in many respects a united front. 


The International Shipping Federation. 


The shipowners of each of the leading maritime countries have for 
some years had a national organization to deal with the question of 
seamen’s labor. In these days of world combinations a step further was. 
natural. In the spring of 1907 a suggestion was made by the English Ship- 
ping Federation to the Central Association of German Shipowners that 
there should be formed a shipping federation to be international in its scope. 
It was to serve exclusively industrial fighting purposes. Mr. Cuthbert Laws, 
’ Secretary of the English employers’ organization, in proposing the forma- 
tion of this international body, said: ‘‘ The labor question adopts more and 
more an international character.’’ ‘‘The unions have for a long time had 
in their minds the formation of a body so great, so influential, and so far- 
reaching that the shipowner, if he is not willing to send his ship without 
profit from one port to another, will be compelled to absolutely surrender 
to the demands of the seamen’s unions. To prevent the realization of such 
a state, the shipowners of all countries must also combine.’’ 

A secret international conference of shipowners was held in London, 
October 15-16, 1907. Thirty-nine English delegates attended from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United Kingdom. The Continental countries were repre- 
sented by the Central Association of Shipowners of Germany, the Fédération 
Maritime of Antwerp, the Dampfskibsreederei Foreningen of Copenhagen, 
the Comité Général des Armateurs de France, the Nederlandsche Reeders- 
vereentging of Amsterdam and other Holland organizations, the Federazione 
degli Armatori Italiani of Genoa, and the Sveriges Redareforening of 
Sweden. Truly a formidable body, standing for the buyers of seamen’s 
labor power in the majority of the great ports of Europe. 

Le Peuple, a working-class daily newspaper of Brussels, obtained a 
copy of the ‘‘order of the day’’ of this secret London conference. As 
adopted, it provided for (1) organizing the employers internationally, (2) 
insuring them against eventual strikes, (3) blacklisting union laborers, and 
(4) organizing strike-breakers. The seamen soon had other evidence of the 
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intentions of the International Shipping Federation. The Deutsche Arbeit- 
geber Zeitung, an employers’ organ, in its issue of February 2, 1908, frankly 
stated of it: ‘‘The principal object is to fight the trade union organizations 
and the strikes by forming international organizations of strike-breakers 
and by boycotting the dockers and seamen organized in trade unions.’’ 

The International Shipping Federation was definitely constituted in 
London in October, 1909. It represented at that time about one-third of the 
total tonnage of the world. Italy, Spain, and Austria-Hungary had not 
joined. Headquarters were established in London—T. L. Devitt, President; 
Cuthbert Laws, Business Manager; Michael Brett, Secretary. 

By its regulations the operations of the International Shipping Federa- 
tion were to include not only labor bureaus for the supply of laborers to the 
ships connected with the Federation if detained in port through strikes and 
indemnification to the shipowners suffering loss through strikes, but also 
the establishment of a wage rate. 

There was a time in the history of the working classes when such a 
combination of employers could have found but little effective opposition 
from their employes. The leaders of the latter on the Continent were then 
mostly men bent on politics. They taught the theory that nothing could 
avail in the emancipation of the wage-workers short of a far-off and self- 
developing social revolution. But the day of such teachings is past. The 
sellers of labor power have learned that instead of simply standing by and 
longing for the overturning of society, while accepting their slavery, they 
can ameliorate their condition by folding their arms in common at a given 
time and waiting for the buyers to come to terms. If employers can com- 
bine, boycott, indemnify their members for loss, and by various other 
methods influence the labor market, so also can employes. 

Thus the lines were drawn between the two great contending forces at 
the outbreak of the strike in June. The necessary framework of the labor- 
ing seamen’s organization of organizations was in existence, but the 
structure itself was far from complete in every detail. It was a question 
whether misunderstandings and disagreements between nationalities and 
leaders were so far overcome as not to hinder common action. The employ- 
ers’ international combination, on the other hand, seemed to have taken on 
the usual characteristics of great corporate wealth and enterprise, viz., 
systematic joint organization and operation, sufficiently financed. With 
each of these two sides in the contest the unanswered factor was the 
number of the unemployed non-union men to be gathered in the ports of 
Europe to take the place of strikers in one or more of those ports. 


The Strike and Its Direct Lessons. 


For the purposes of this article—the very first of which is to bring to 
the laboring masses conviction of the good they can accomplish for them- 
selves through united effort—the course of the daily press during the mo- 
mentous struggle of the seamen may be profitably traced through the succes- 
sive stages until the shipowners yielded. 

Vague rumors of the possibility of an international shipping strike were 
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reported from time to time in the early part of this year in the daily press 
news columns. It was known in this country that Havelock Wilson, Secre- 
tary of the British Seamen's Union, had alone held more than 300 meetings 
during the twelve months previous to March in America, and later more 
than 100 in Europe. For the purpose of carrying on this campaign, Have- 
lock Wilson gave up his seat in the British House of Commons. He came 
to the American Federation of Labor Convention at Toronto, addressed the 
delegates there, and secured the co-operation of the writer and several other 
active men in the convention to deliver a number of addresses. Perhaps one 
of the largest meetings ever held in Cooper Union, New York, surely the 
largest one ever held by the seamen, occurred in New York, at which Have- 
lock Wilson, Andrew Furuseth, Samuel Gompers, and others delivered 
addresses. In Great Britain, Tom Mann, Ben Tillett, and other prominent 
labor speakers and organizers were also busy in carrying on the work 
of agitation. But among the wise men of the editorial profession the task of 
uniting the different classifications of seamen scattered over much of the 
globe had been definitely set down as fruitless, so often had it been 
attempted, with the result of flat failure. But the news engineers once in a 
while permitted their reporters to get in something of a story to the effect 
that the sailormen were disaffected and grumbling and that some of them 
might possibly perpetrate ‘‘the mad act of striking during coronation week, 
to their own undoing.”’ 

When, therefore, on June 14, seamen began quitting their posts in 
Southampton and Liverpool, the head-writers had their display lines already 
in stock. While the leading headings were big enough to attest to the news 
value of what the labor men imagined ought to be a wide-spread walk-out, 
the lesser headings suggested that the movement was dead before it was 
born. ‘‘Companies Don’t Seem to Care’’ was one of the minor headings in 
the New York Sum. ‘‘Germans and Scandinavians Refuse to go Out’’ an- 
nounced a black type line inthe 7ridune, ignoring the fact that they had not 
been expected to go out. ‘‘Strike Without Enthusiasm,’’ ‘‘Strike of Seamen 
Disappointing,’’ ‘‘White Star Line Threatens to Put All Its Ships in Dock 
Unless the Strikers Return to Work,’’ ‘‘English Owners Appear Uncon- 
cerned,’’ ‘‘Shipowners Confident Movement Will be Curbed Quickly’’— 
these are examples of the headlines in the clippings on our desk from many 
of the leading newspapers of this country dated about the beginning of the 
strike. 

Wage-worker, stop a moment just here and store up in your memory a 
point which you may turn to account in future, when you are watching 
the course of any strike which closely interests you. It is, that the press, 
while even if not prejudiced against the working-class, has somehow a 
tendency to listen first to what ‘‘big money’’ has to say on any labor ques- 
tion. The policy of the press in part is guided by the principle that the 
public labors under the superstition that wealth can’t afford to prevaricate. 
It must be put into the books of history, however, that in the course of this 
seamen’s strike Mr. Cuthbert Laws and many of the steamship managers. 
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qualified themselves nobly for the Pure Bluff Club. From Southampton on 
June 14 came the word: ‘‘Shipowners here insist that they are not appre- 
hensive of the outcome.’’ ‘‘They will have all the men they need in a very 
short time.’’ Another dispatch read: ‘‘The officials of the line profess that 
they are not in the least concerned.’’ Andanother: ‘Brett, the Secretary of 
the Shipping Federation, savs the Federation does not take the strike seri- 
ously.’’ And yet another: ‘‘The officials characterize the movement as a 
complete fizzle,’’ etc., etc. In New York, at the same date, as quoted in the 
Brooklyn Citizen, the owners and officials of both coastwise and trans- 
atlantic lines were saying that the strike order might come along as ‘‘they 
were prepared to fill theircrews from other sources if the present hands 
should quit.’’ 

Brother wage- worker, stick in another pin at this point. Some employ- 
ers—just a few of them—who have studied Napoleon's tactics of war, hold 
with that mighty conqueror that half the gains of a campaign depend on 
plausibilities uttered at the psychological moment. 

What the newspapers carelessly say, and what the bosses for effect say, 
however, is always subject to amendment by what the workingmen say— 
and do. 

But the press in general, it is to be recognized unreservedly, on finding 
that the seamen’s union had a show of success took up their cause seriously 
and thereafter on the whole related events of the strike fairly as they devel- 
oped, and moreover gave to the public the bottom facts of the situation as 
between employer and employed in the maritime world. 

As one of the exceptions to the generally fair treatment of the strike 
question by the press after it was demonstrated that the seamen had a fight- 
ing chance, we may give the following from an editorial in the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Wall Street organ), June 16, The article was headed 
‘*The Folly of International Strikes’’: 

‘The strike ordered by the International Seamen’s Union is a predestined failure 
as a strike, or an effort to stop the service of crews on shipping of different nations until 
certain demands have been complied with. It is simply impossible to secure such a 
stoppage and preposterous to make the attempt. In the first place there are many crews 
which do not belong to the unions and have no share in the grievances complained of 
and no interest in the object aimed at. There are many other seamen ready to take the 
place of strikers and indifferent to their demands. Conditions vary widely at different 
ports and in different countries and an effort to secure concert of action is futile. 

“It is quite possible to cause a good deal of inconvenience and discomfort to 
passengers and trouble and loss to shippers of freight at ports where crews actually do 
strike. This means also trouble and loss to the employing companies, and some of these 
may be induced to make concessions which would otherwise be refused. This would 
probably be the case if only their own employes presented their demands and refused 
to sign for the voyage if they were rejected. It is doubtful if the attempt to apply the 
pressure generally and make the struggle international helps the case, for the attempt 
is certain to prove futile. It is much like trying to pull together on a rope of sand. 
Simultaneous striking in any occupation in different countries to accomplish some 
common purpose which does not affect all alike is a foolish undertaking. 

‘One great trouble with labor organizations which seek to ‘better conditions’ in 
some particular trade or occupation is a lack of discrimination and a sense of propor- 
tion, a failure to distinguish clearly between right and wrong in the relations of men, 
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between justice and injustice, between what will benefit and what will injure. Trying to 
injure a whole class of employers to induce a part of them to change their treatment of 
men, or to punish the entire community because some of its members are intractable, is 
not justice or equity, and if labor leaders do not care about that they may as well be 
taught that it is not practicable and can never succeed in its purpose. That kind of 
helter-skelter union, without unity or cohesion, is only made ridiculous by orders of 
international or universal strikes.’’ 


The Journal of Commerce is wiser now—after the success of the strike it 
regarded as foredoomed to failure. 

From the very beginning of the strike, and while the steamship com- 
pany managers were pooh-poohing at the very mention of its existence, cer- 
tain occurrences indicated to trade union observers that the English unions 
had some of the big shipping companies in a tight place. The Olympic and 
the St. Paul at Southampton were ‘‘hampered’’ by a coal porters’ strike. 
The Olympic, it was announced in the dispatches of the 15th, had been 
able to start on her maiden voyage ‘‘despite the efforts of the strike leaders 
to delay departure.’’ But it soon became known that she had made a settle- 
ment with a part of her crew, and the same day concessions were made at 
Liverpool to the strikers by the White Star, Canadian Pacific, and Holt 
lines. Thenceforward, until June 29, the striking seamen, together with the 
dockers, interrupted commerce sufficiently at Southampton, Liverpool, and 
numerous of the lesser ports of England, as well as at Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam, to bring the steamship companies to a realization of the fact that the 
international strike was an actuality. On the 29th the Cunard Company at 
Liverpool agreed to recognize all the seamen’s unions as well as the docker’s 
union. The Canadian Pacific and the Allan line yielded the same day. The 
stewards of all the lines at Liverpool had joined and all the shipping was 
tied up except a few mail tenders. Hull was ‘‘utterly paralyzed.’’ ‘‘Sea- 
men,’’ firemen, coal porters, stewards, dockers, and lightermen were out in 
several of the British ports. 


On June 30 our London correspondent wrote us the following: 


‘‘ The magnificent stand made by the British seamen and firemen, joinel as they 
have been sympathetically by the dock, wharf, and riverside laborers, coal porters, 
and in parts also by boiler scalers, lightermen, and even lightship workers, dominates the 
whole labor situation in the United Kingdom at the moment of writing. Rates of British 
seamen and ships’ firemen rule lower even than they were twenty years ago, and for 
over twelve months past the National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union has been negoti- 
ating with shipowners, both individually and in federation, with a view to securing 
improvements in wages and the formation of a conciliation board, No success attended 
these peaceable efforts. 

‘As an example of the kind of treatment the union has had to put up with, it might 
be recorded here that on one occasion no fewer than 2,000 circular letters were sent out 
by the men’s union to British shipowners asking them if they would support even so 
moderate a reform as the formation of a conciliation board. Only forty replies were 
received, and even this scanty return was, on the whole, antagonistic. Attempts to get 
the government department known as the Board of Trade to move were equally unsuc- 
cessful, months elapsing between the application for help and the reply. 

‘“‘A position of supreme contempt seems to have been taken up by the Shipping 
Federation, which, claiming to represent and control 90 per cent of all British shipping, 
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snapped its fingers at the men’s union, and declared that all the strike threats were 
‘bogey.’ The Shipping Federation declared that there was practically no union of sea- 
men and firemen in the country, and that to declare a strike would be more than it dare, 
owing to its weakness. 

“The newspapers of the country, taking their cue from Cuthbert Laws, the Manager 
of the Shipping Federation, scoffed at the men and their leaders. The awakening has 
been serious and profound. At the time of writing British shipping is practically in a 
state of stagnation all around the coast, the docks are tied up, and ships can not get 
away. The supplies of black leg labor from depot ships which the Shipping Federation 
promised to its members are found missing and the most have been made of supplies of 
Chinese labor from the big Chinese quarters of London, Cardiff, and Liverpool. The 
shipowners find that now not only have they the sailors to deal with, but also the allied 
trades mentioned above. These latter, first of all, struck in sympathy with the seamen 
and helped them to secure a series of less striking victories. In return they have now 
put forward demands of their own, and seamen, even on those ships that have granted 
the increased wages, are going ashore to assist their allies.”’ 

In another week the British seamen’s strike was well over. It was 
stated on July 4 that nearly forty shipowners had given the seamen an 
advance of 60 cents weekly and the dockers an increase of 1 cent an 
hour, with a weekly half-holiday. Points at issue at any time in the inter- 
pretation of agreements were to be settled by the British Board of Trade. 
The main object aimed at by the strike leaders—recognition of the unions— 
had been attained. 

The membership of the various unions was increased by accession of 
large bodies of strikers not previously organized. The British methods of 
trade union benefit payments will tend to hold together these new recruits. 
The fact that every class of British sea-going wage-workers will henceforth 
have authorized union spokesmen, backed by solid labor organizations, to 
treat with the employers, gives fair prospects that the abuses of which the 
strikers complained will now be mitigated and in time tend to disappear. 


In Continental Ports. 


Apart from British ports, the only European cities seriously affected by 
the strike were Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. An attempt was 
made, evidently by employers’ agents, to dampen the enthusiasm of trade 
unionists by sending out reports of the ‘‘refusal’’ of the German and Scan- 
dinavian seamen to join in the movement, but this sinister purpose failed, 
as union men in general knew beforehand that there was to be no cessation 
of work in these countries. At Amsterdam, when the men of eight lines 
went out, the shipowners at first refused to enter into negotiations with the 
unions through the burgomaster, averring they had Chinese sailors ready 
to take the places of striking crews. Work on the docks, however, practi- 
cally ceased June 27. At Antwerp the strike was effective. On July 1 the 
strikers accepted the offers of two shipowners regarding payment for extra 
hours. On the whole, it may be said that while the successes at the big ports 
of Holland and Belgium were not so pronounced as at the British ports the 
seamen made a creditable demonstration of solidarity. Its immediate effect 
was to increase the confidence of the British strikers, while a further conse- 
quence will be the promotion of international federation. 
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In New York Harbor. 


It was deemed opportune by the New York maritime unions to call a 
walk-out on the United States coastwise steamships while general attention 
was being given to the international strike. Accordingly, on June 17, the 
seamen of five steamers of the Southern Pacific Morgan line quit work. All 
classes of the crews were involved. Within a few days several other lines 
were struck, and the union officials said that they could call out at all 
the ports at least 20,000 men, of whom 14,000 belonged in New York. By 
the 21st, the Morgan, the Savannah, the Clyde, the Old Dominion, and the 
Mallory lines agreed to the chief demands of the strikers. The unions had 
given sufficient evidence of their strength to convince the shipowners that 
the best policy was to take unionization. The Harbor Boatmen’s Union, 
1,700 strong, had given notice through their Secretary, Robert Ranney, 
that they were prepared to go out in sympathy with the coastwise seamen. 
The membership of this union includes barge hands, barge captains, cooks, 
stewards, dock hands, oilers, and all classes of tug-boat employes. The Ward 
line and some smaller lines held off, but the Ward line finally yielded on 
July 7. 

The agreements made by the companies with the coastwise unions 
indicate the grievances which gave rise to the strike, Crews must be 
obtained at union headquarters, the boarding-house ‘‘crimp’’ thus being 
eliminated. The wages of stewards were increased $2.50 a month; the scale 
for firemen was fixed at $30 to $40; sailors, $30 to $40, according to grade; 
waiters, $22.50. The allowance for food while ashore, between voyages, 
was made 60 cents a day instead of 50, in case of men staying on shore, while 
the companies arranged to feed those remaining on board. The representa- 
tives of the companies agreed to meet union committees presenting griev- 
ances. The question of quarters aboard ship was left with a promise of 
betterment. The United Fruit Company, against which there were strikes 
in a number of American ports, agreed July 15 not to hire Chinese sailors. 


Common Sense Methods. 

Some attempt was made by the British shipowners during the early days 
of the strike to stir up a sensation by reporting incendiary fires on two or 
three of the detained steamers at Southampton and Liverpool. The idea 
didn’t spread, however, and no arrests for the alleged crime were made. On 
the other hand, it appeared evident at once on the breaking out of the 
strike that the unions had planned to keep their members within the ship- 
ping laws which require round-trip voyages for British seamen under con- 
tract. This course of the unions evoked from the New York 7imes this 
comment: 

‘Evidently the so-called sailors’ strike in both this country and England is going 
to result, if not in an out-and-out victory for the men, at least in a slight increase of 
their pathetically scanty wages, and in a considerable improvement of the wretched 
conditions as to food and living quarters in which they have been working. That the 
strikers have gained as much as this, and have done it so quickly, with few breaches of 
the peace and those not serious, is a surprising fact—one that more than hints the neces- 


sity for revising accepted opinions as to the intelligence and character of the men who 
form the crews of the modern steamer,’’ 
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The Facts Given by the Press Helped the Strikers. 


One thing, ‘‘to the credit of an enlightened press,’’ is at this point to 
be put on record. No sooner was it seen clearly by the public that the sea- 
men’s unions were making a sincere and well-planned effort to better their 
hard lot than special articles descriptive of the miserable conditions of sea- 
life and voicing the necessity of reforms began appearing in the daily and 
weekly papers. By chance, or a happy inspiration, Zverydody’s for July con- 
tained an excellent article—‘‘The Coming of Andrew Furuseth’’—in which 
the tireless devotion in the cause of the seamen shown for so many years by 
one of the most famous men in the American Federation of Labor was well 
described. The article also gave much information relative to the rise to 
power and the achievements of the Pacific Coast Seamen’s Union and the 
Lake Seamen’s Union. Mr. Furuseth, who is President of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America, attended the Copenhagen convention and 
worked up sentiment for the-strike in numerous European and American 
ports. 

In the various articles written for the information of the public during 
the great strike no doubt a very considerable proportion of the English- 
speaking people of the world learned for the first time what were the 
seamen’s hardships. These have indeed been many, almost general and con- 
tinual, on land as well as on sea. They may be briefly summed up: A low 
rate of pay—as low as, if not lower than, the level in the worst-paid occupa- 
tions on land; irregularity of employment and consequently uncertainty 
of yearly earnings; customary fleecing by port boarding-house keepers who 
style themselves shipping masters; poorly prepared food aboard ship; con- 
tracted and unsanitary sleeping quarters; laws which virtually make the 
seamen under contract a slave. 

Justification of a strike, even should it for the time being ‘‘paralyze 
the commerce of a nation,’’ is to be found in such conditions as are 
described in the following extracts from conservative newspapers. 

The New York 7imes, in the course of a study of seamen’s life, had 
these paragraphs: 

‘‘While the cost of living and the necessities of life have gone up, and the wages 
of laborers ashore have risen, the big steamship companies have done nothing to better 
the condition of their crews, it is asserted. The food served, the men say, is cooked 
generally by an assistant sculleryman, who does not know enough to boil salt water, 
and the biggest Atlantic liners are little better in this respect than the 2,000-ton tramps, 
according to the statements of the crews, Eight years ago the British Board of Trade 
investigated the system of preparing meals for seamen, and found that when a man was 
unfit to do anything else he was shipped as a ‘cook’ for the seamen. 

‘‘With the advent of the big liners, whose decks are kept wet by spray throughout 
the winter months, the mortality and sickness among seamen has increased greatly, the 
chief ailments being rheumatism, pneumonia, lumbago, and pulmonary diseases, which 
have filled the workhouses of Liverpool, London, Hull, Shields, Newcastle, Bristol, 
Southampton, and other European ports with broken-down seamen. Many of these men 
get sick through lying in damp bunks under leaky decks. 

“The wages paid to sailors, even on mail boats like the Mauretania, do not allow 
of much room for saving. They only amount to $22.50 a month, out of which $3 must 
be paid for uniform, cap, jumper, and trousers, when they need renewing, which is often 
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at sea. Firemen do not have to buy a uniform and get $27.50 a month. Liners not in the 
mail service pay only $20 a month, with an extra $1.25 to quartermasters and lookout 
men. This applies to Liverpool, Southampton, and London, but in some British ports— 
Cardiff is one—the wages for able seamen are only $13 a month. The day a ship arrives 
in the home port wages cease and the seamen are off pay until they sign on another 
ship. To keep the firemen satisfied a limited number are kept working on the ship all 
the time she is at home, unless the vessel is out of commission. The pay of seamen on 
ships belonging to other nations, except the United States, is lower than the British 
ships.’’ 


The Brooklyn Zag/e, in a very fair article on seafaring as it is today, 
thus quoted a chief engineer, speaking of the firemen: 


“It is the most miserable life, a wicked life, so far as humanity is concerned. You 
can tell their business when you meet firemen or coal passers on the street from their 
washed out, worn out appearance. The heat in which they work runs anywhere from 
130 to 150 degrees, and perhaps still higher at times. Some ships are hotter than others; 
the best are bad enough, but the modern ships are far better arranged and better venti- 
lated than the old ones. The men work four hours on and eight hours off, and in some 
ships that I have been on used to handle twelve tons of coal during their shifts, in twenty- 
four hours, besides slicing and cleaning the fires. I know of no men who work so hard 
as those of the fireroom force do. While the sailors on the old-time sailing ships had a 
hard life, yet they had at least the open air while they worked. Firemen do not live 
long. They are old men at 30 years.’’ 


From the New York Lvening World: 


‘‘Added to the stewards’ grievances of small wages is the ‘glory hole,’ where the 
stewards have their quarters. It is claimed that every sea collision in recent years has 
resulted in the ‘glory hole’ being demolished. The stewards want their quarters shifted 
to a safer section of the boat.”’ 


An editorial article in the World-Herald, Omaha: 


‘Those living far from the ocean know little of the importance of the seamen’s 
strike ur the causes of it. One thing they can comprehend is the important fact in the 
world’s commerce is not so much capital and ships asitis men. What makes commerce 
possible is the men who man the ships, and to them little attention has been paid. All 
the laws have been made to advance the interests of the owners, and the men have been 
slaves, and as far as foreign shipping is concerned they are slaves yet, that is, they are 
forced continually into involuntary servitude and 80 per cent of their low wages is often 
forced from them by the crimps, and then divided between the grafting police and big 
business. Their food and their lodging has been in most instances below that of the 
average plantation slave.”’ 


The Marion (Ohio) Sar brings up a point upon which the trade union 
position should be stated: 


‘‘We refuse to grow excited over the international strike of the seamen, but when 
stewards and stewardesses decide to strike, we are for them. The transatlantic liners 
pay essentially nothing to the steward forces, and the passenger gets the burden. When 
one has seen and settled with the chief steward, the table steward, the library steward, 
the gym steward, the deck steward, the smoking-room steward, and the stewardess or 
stewardesses, yea, and the music stewards, he has separated himself from as much coin— 
marks, sovereigns, guilders, lire, francs, napoleons, cronen or dollars, no matter, they 
all go—as it costs to book his passage with the company.”’ 


Tipping, on land and sea, has of recent years become a serious nuisance. 
Occasionally having some justification, as when a poor and overworked 
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servitor performs more than his duty by a traveler or other patron of his 
employer, it is today almost invariably an abuse. Of all who suffer its evil 
consequences, the class tipped are permanently the most deeply injured, 
financially and morally. In the first place, their wages being reduced by 
their employers proportionately to the estimate of the average sums derived 
from tips, the result is that the patron tips not the servitor but eventually 
the employer. Secondly, the downward pressure of wages by hotel and 
restaurant keepers and steamship companies forces their help to look for 
larger and larger tips, bringing them by many subtle methods to punish the 
persons giving the minimum. While the actual ‘‘hold-up’’ is perpetrated by 
the employe, the guilt of it is almost wholly the employer’s. If any steam- 
ship company wishes to convince the public that it does not countenance— 
more, abet and encourage—this mean and despicable system of over-charge, 
let it put out the announcement, ‘‘No tips allowed.’’ In regard to the 
exaction of this second payment, the employers of personal service are 
where the keepers of the ‘‘two-price’’ shops, so common fifty years ago, 
were. Waiters and ship stewards, through the principles of trade unionism, 
which require a living wage at a fixed scale, may themselves yet abolish 
the tipping system, but it would be a decent thing for the capitalists who 
employ them to initiate a movement to do away with it. 

But to return briefly to the story of the seamen’s successful uprising, 
both in Europe and in America. We quote from the demands presented at 
the beginning of the strike to the officials of the New York steamship 
companies: 

‘*We ask for the right to be free to eat where the seamen are served best when in 


port, and to spend our money where we choose, which we can not do under the system 
of slavery now in force in every ship sailing out of New York.” 


That right, as well as many others, including a substantial increase in 
pay, has been obtained. 

This story of the seamen’s strike would be incomplete did we not 
refer to the splendid services rendered by Andrew Furuseth, President; H. 
P. Griffin and Victor Olander, Vice-Presidents; William H. Frazier, Secre- 
tary; Michael Murray, Robert Ranney, Richard Sassen, G. H. Brown, 
John J. Monahan, cf the Seamen’s Union; T. V. O’Connor, of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union; John J. Kelly, Cooks and Stewards’ Union; James 
Fidal and William Andretsky, of the Firemen’s Union. And now a word in 
regard to Mr. Griffin. 

It was late in the evening when the agreement adjusting the strike was 
reached. Griffin was authorized to speak for the companies, as well as the 
strikers, in the matter of the adjustment. He went directly from the offices, 
where he had met the representatives of the shipowners, to the strikers’ 
headquarters. As he approached the building a score or more of the seamen 
and steamship men saw him and ran forward. 

‘* We have won,’’ shouted Griffin. The men cheered, then raised him 
to their shoulders, and hurried him into the hall, where formal announce- 
ment of the ending of the strike was made. 
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The writer will never forget the characteristic answer of Havelock 
Wilson, in response to our question at Toronto, when we asked him 
whether he proposed to surrender his seat in the British Parliament. 
He said: 


“I may, perhaps, get into Parliament later, but whether I do or not I propose to let 
nothing stand between me and the effort to organize the seamen and to bring about 
improvement in their lot. I am sure that nothing I can do in Parliament will be of equal 
benefit to the seamen.’’ 


On July 22 Havelock Wilson sent this message to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 


“It is the greatest victory for labor that has ever been achieved in this country,’’ 


In a letter from him, under date of July 27, he says: 


“Now, old man, I am broken up in health; I am only a shadow, and I am retiring 
off the deck of the ship to go into dry-dock for repairs.”’ 


Well he might, for he has earned and deserved it, as he has earned and 
deserved the good will and lasting gratitude of the seamen, aye, of the work- 
ing people, indeed of all the people of the civilized world, for in his heart 
sprang the hope, and in his brain the thought, and in his will the grit to 
plan and carry to a successful issue one of the greatest uprisings in modern 
times in the field of labor and human uplift. 





Up and doing, Labor! The country is with you. If you doubt it, read 
this number with attention. 


Privilege is to walk the plank. That fact is written in the spirit of the 
age. Trade unions are not to be idle spectators at the ceremony. 





‘Tam reading back numbers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST,’’ a 
passing acquaintance told us recently. Good! And how about a subscription 
to future numbers? 


Wage-workers, it is not necessary to proclaim it to the housetops, but 
just say it to yourselves, yes, each of you: ‘‘I am joining actively in the 
movement to agitate, educate, and organize.’’ 


The American Federation of Labor is in splendid condition today. 


In the articles of this number are the texts for a thousand labor ser- 
mons and a year’s labor editorials. 
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SOUND ADVICE FROM A JUDGE. 


By ALBERT S. EYLAR, 


County Judge, El Paso, Texas. 


ABOR unions are of natural growth. 
L They need no artificial stimulation to 
keep them alive, and they will live 
as long as the present civilization flourishes. 
Prior to the civil war, labor unions were 
not prominent inthis country. At that time 
a man didn’t have to work for some other 
man, unless he wanted to. There were mil- 
lions of fertile acres open for homesteads, 
and if he didn’t like his job he could quit 
and homestead 160 acres. Every man had the 
opportunity to be his own master. This 
has been true of all new countries. Many 
years ago when Australia was a new land 
an English gentleman named Peel anchored 
on the west coast with $250,000 worth of 
supplies and 3,000 colonists, whose destinies 
he proposed to benevolently guide and con- 
trol. But the soil was fertile, the climate 
mild, and his colonists scattered from him, 
leaving poor Mr. Peel without a maid serv- 
ant to sweep his house or a man servant to 
black his shoes or chop his wood or carry 
him water from the spring. Since then 
Australia has become civilized. And in this 
country the avenues of escape to the soil 
have been closed, and the workingmen have 
been left hemmed in, backed up against the 
wall to fight it out as they best can. And 
when they rally in groups, as they have 
done, and fight shoulder to shoulder behind 
the banners of their organizations, they are 
but following natural laws, guided by the 
instincts of self. preservation. 

Higher wages on one side, bigger divi- 
dends on the other. On the one side men 
fighting for wages so that they can keep 
their children in school, own their homes, 
and enjoy some of the pleasures of life 
as they pass through it; on the other side 
stockholders clamoring for dividends, bear- 
ing down on the superintendent of the 
plant with pressure enough to make any 
ordinary manager get down on his knees 
and pray for labor that will work for 50 
cents a day from sun to sun. And as the 
impartial patriot views this struggle, let him 
remember that the strength of a nation is 





measured, not by the reckless extravagance 
of its aristocracy, but by the sturdy man- 
hood of those who toil. 

When Napoleon faced the armies of 
Europe, led by their counts and dukes, 
who believed a workingman incapable of 
leading, only fit to follow, he would hurl 
at them a marshal who was the son of a 
cooper, or a marshal who was the son of a 
butcher, or another born of a market gar- 
dener, and they would cut their way 
through the effete aristocracy of Europe as 
if it were so much carrion. 

Did you ever stop to think that all the 
great books, all the great songs, all the 
great inventions, come from the sturdy 
middle classes? Not one from the scum of 
society, not one from itsdregs. Enlarge that 
field; enlarge the independence of the work- 
ingman, and you enlarge the gloryand honor 
of the nation; narrow it and the nation is 
doomed. The government that stifles labor 
is choking itself to death. 

It is true there are instances where 
labor has become tyrannical and demanded 
more than itsshare. We all make mistakes. 
But where you find individual instances of 
labor’s tyranny, you will find whole nations 
where the prayer of the employer for peons 
and slaves has been answered, where they 
are working men from sun to sun for 50 
cents a day, and even less. And what kind 
of countries are they? Who wants to live in 
them? 

The principles for which you are con- 
tending are right, but that does not insure 
their success. There never was a more 
stupendous fallacy than the proposition 
that virtue is its own reward and that right 
will eventually triumph. It is the same as 
saying that a good man can eventually whip 
a bad man; that all the good man has to 
do is to be calm and patient and in some 
way he will win the fight. If he places his 
reliance on such a proposition, he will have 
his face battered in and that will be all there 
is to it. 

History is covered with the wreckage of 

















labor movements that have gone to pieces 
on the rocks of treachery and incompetency. 
You have the numbers on your side, it is 
true. You have the weight. So has an ox 
more weight than a half-dozen men, but a 
child will fence him in the pasture and tie 
him to the fodder in his trough. Yet weight 
counts if it has intelligence behind it. A 
few men can meet in a back office and lay 
plans that will deprive the ignorant thou- 
sands of their rights. They know how to 
get results. They know how to influence 
legislation, how to control the news, how 
to direct public opinion. They know what 
wires to pull. Can you match their shrewd- 
ness? Is your intelligence equal to theirs? 
These are more important questions to con- 
sider than statistics of your growth, even 
should you show that you outnumber the 
opposition two to one. 

It is a fact that organized labor is retain- 
ing more and more of its strong men in its 
ranks. Years ago, men were constantly 
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breaking out of the labor class to become 
masters of small plants of their own. The 
trusts are stopping that practice. After a 
two days’ cross-examination of the Presi- 
dent of the Miners’ Federation by one of the 
greatest lawyers living, the lawyer admitted 
that he had met his equal. These are the 
kind of men that the unions are developing, 
and in them rests the hope of the future. 
They are firm, patient, honorable men, 
whose intelligence can match any that 
money can hire. Their word is as good as 
their bond. They keep their contracts. 
They are not striving to force all the prin- 
ciple of unionism into full growth in one 
night, like a mushroom, but rather as an 
oak they would see it gain strength day by 
day, throwing its roots down deep into the 
soil of public approval, until at last it stands 
firm and immovable in the respect of the 
people, unshaken by the blasts of malice or 
of short-sighted greed. 





A WELL UNIONIZED STATE. 


By CHARLES S. DENEEN, 


Governor of Illinois. 


E HAVE in Illinois the highest 

skilled craftsmen in the world. 

They are paid the highest rate of 
wages, work the shortest hours, and enjoy 
the best conditions found in the United 
States. 

They make the best use of their earnings 
of any similar body of men. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that about 60 per cent 
own their own homes. The savings banks 
compare favorably with like institutions 
elsewhere and indicate a thrifty and con- 
tented people. I am assured that in com 
munities where trade unions are strong the 
above conditions are accentuated. 

Illinois protects the savings of her work- 
ers by a splendid system of banking, insur- 
ance, and building and loan laws. 

Advanced protective legislation for the 
welfare of the worker is prominent on our 
statute books. 

No other State so carefully guards the 
worker from sickness or accident. Our 





factory code serves as a model for the 
entire country. Our mining law takes first 
place on the American continent. Our occu- 
pational disease statutes are far broader 
than are found elsewhere. Protective laws 
for women and children are well up to the 
standard. 

We have a million children in our schools 
and so few at work that prosecution of 
offenders of our child labor laws is a rarity. 

We are fighting the great white plague 
through State, county, and city organiza- 
tions. 

The trade union movement is an integral 
part of our commonwealth. Self-respecting 
and generally respected—with an occasional 
unfortunate outbreak which serves to ac- 
centuate the usual good character of its 
adherents—we count the union workers of 
the State as among our worthy citizens. 

Personally, I favor the movement and 
count among the leading unionists many of 
my friends and well-wishers. 
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A GLOWING TRIBUTE. 


By FRED J. KERN, 
Former Member of Congress, Mayor of the City of Belleville, Illinois. 


the American Federation of Labor. 

It is the grandest organization of 
men formed for the practice of concrete 
Christianity which this world has yet seen 
or known. Its aim is justice; its purpose the 
establishment of the brotherhood of man on 
earth. By raising wages, shortening the 
hours of toil, taking children out of the 
factory and the mine and the workshop and 
putting them into schools, by providing 
safer tools to work with and improving 
conditions generally, by promoting sani- 
tation and a square deal for the men who 
do the hard and hazardous work of the 
world, the American Federation of Labor 
has earned the eternal gratitude of all 
honest men and good citizens, and it has 
made a place for itself in the Hall of Fame 
which time can never efface. 

It is the greatest benefactor of the human 
race in existence today or that has ever 
been in existence. It is without a precedent 
as well as without a peer. It has helped to 
get the workers their fair share of the prod- 
ucts of their labor in the process of pro- 
duction, and in that way it has been an 
instrument of peace and a great blessing, 
the mighty equalizer, and, in my opinion, 
it has averted revolutions which would have 
cost billions in treasure and millions of lives. 

It has raised the standard of life, not only 


M* SINCERE greetings are offered to 


in this but in other countries. Its influence 
has been mighty, and it has been felt every- 
where. It has put food into the mouths of 
wives and children and clothes upon their 
backs. It has put the sun of hope above 
every toiler’s home, and it has made of 
every worker’s fireside in this broad land a 
brighter and a better place. It disseminated 
education where there was nothing but 
ignorance and gloom before. It has exerted 
an influential and beneficial force upon the 
Government, leading to much humane leg- 
islation to check the abuses committed 
against men, women, and children in the 
industrial world. It has helped those who 
could not help themselves. It has reversed 
the attitude of the Government in all of its 
branches towards the toiling millions. 

For these and many other reasons I take 
off my hat to the American Federation of 
Labor, welcome its growth, cheer its prog- 
ress, bow in reverence to its magnificence 
and splendor, and wish it godspeed in the 
hope that the bright star of its glory may 
never grow dim. 

It is the only force through which the 
workers have been enabled to secure their 
rights. It offers the remedy for every 
social, every economic, and every political 
ill. It is entitled to the loyalty of its mem- 
bers and to the respect and admiration of 
all mankind. 





REMARKABLE ADVANCEMENT. 


By JOSEPH U. SWEENEY, 
Ex-County Judge and Ex-Mayor of El! Paso, Texas. 


have made a remarkable advancement 

and have been partially successful in 
impressing upon the public generally the 
fact that they have not associated them- 
selves for the purpose of conspiring against 
the peace of the community and the de- 
struction of property rights. 

In the past there has been too much of a 
disposition upon the part of citizens not 
connected with trade unions to believe 
that unions symbolized agitation and de- 
struction of private property and rights. 


[teres unions in the past few years 





Unions and their supporters and sympa- 
thizers never deemed it necessary or even 
expedient to undertake to educate the great 
body of American people into the supposed 
mysteries of trade organizations, their ob- 
jects and desires. The citizen at large had 
no adequate conception of the policy and 
principles of unions, but entertained a 
vague idea that they were organized for 
the express purpose of harassing capital, 
causing turmoil, and agitating business and 
commercial channels constantly. 

Recent years has witnessed a gradual 

















. 





change for the good. The public is begin- 
ning to understand that trade unions are 
organized for the protection of the only 
product the mechanic, the artisan, or the 
laborer has to sell, i. e., his skill and abil- 
ity. Incidentally we understand that trade 
unions seek to improve the hygienic, finan- 
cial, and social condition of its members, 
and seeks to throw its protecting arm over 
the modest little homes of its members. 
Through its perseverance and influence the 
families of its members are reaping a benefit 
which has heretofore been denied them, 
through the lack of information upon the 
part of the American public, and the greed 
of interested capital. This benefit has been 
received through the adjustment and stand- 
ardization of the scale of wages, which has 
resulted in permitting the families of trade 
union members to indulge in some few of 
the necessaries of life and offer to their 
children an education, the advantages of 
which their parents were deprived of. 
Trade unions have advanced this far in 
their effort toward better conditions; the 
American people are beginning to under- 
stand that they are merely contending for an 
adequate and honest return for the labor they 
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perform, a wage which will permit them to 
maintain their families inreasonable comfort. 

A distinct area of economic, industrial, 
and civic progress has enveloped our pres- 
ent civilization, and from its midst there 
has emerged and is steadily progressing 
toward a solution a question of principle and 
policy of the most vital importance to the 
great majority of mankind, a final solution 
of which is essential for the future happi- 
ness, progress, and prosperity of the entire 
human family. That question is embraced 
in the present and future progress of trade 
unions. These unions are organized for the 
specific purpose of protecting the interests 
of the mechanic, artisan, and laborer against 
unjust practices and discriminations, in the 
same manner that capital organizes for its 
mutual aid and protection, but trade unions 
go further and seek not only to improve 
the financial condition of the laboring ele- 
ment, but to improve the intellectual, moral, 
and social condition of their members, pro- 
tect their interests as well as those of the 
employer, and thereby confer upon govern- 
ment and society a benefit as distinct and 
important as any that has heretofore been 
experienced. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF UNION LABOR. 


By A. F. VANDEVENTER, 


Oklahome State Senator. 


maintain a just condition between 

capital on one hand and labor on the 
other. The progress of eighteen hundred 
years has not settled the unnatural conflict 
between capital and labor nor relieved the 
workingman from poverty and distress. 
Every right of labor obtained from capital 
from the beginning of time to this day has 
been forced and not granted, and historian 
Justin McCarthy says: ‘‘It can not be fairly 
said that in later days the working popula- 
tion has made any unfair or unreasonable 
use of their growing strength.’’ 

It was the trade unions which first awoke 
in England the public mind to the awful 
condition of the laboring classes and pro- 
cured the passage of laws limiting the hours 


ABOR organizations are necessary to 





of labor for children and prohibiting women 
from working under ground. 

Organized labor has been a civilizing in- 
fluence second only to our public schools. 
I believe with the grand labor leader, John 
Mitchell, that the right of labor to organize 
is never a question for arbitration. And I 
am free to say that those who best know 
the views of John Mitchell in regard to 
organized labor best know my views, for up 
to the present time I have not only found 
him right, but splendidly right, and I fully 
agree with him when he says in his book, 
“Organized Labor’? (which all should 
read), that ‘‘injunctions are the distorted 
use of the function of the judiciary.’’ 

Trade unions sprang from the oppressions 
and suffering of the toiling masses, and they 
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are not the end, but the means of a higher 
civilization. They prevent the rich and 
powerful from crushing their individual 
members, the cause of one being the cause 
of all. 

As Clarence S. Darrow has so well said: 
‘*This fight will not end as long as the 
children of one father shall be compelled to 
toil to support the children of another in 
luxury and ease.’’ 

Labor unions are a mighty power, and 
are helping to shape the laws of States and 
the destiny of the nation for the better- 
ment of humanity. 


It was the influence of labor unions that 
helped write into the constitution of Okla- 
homa the progressive ideas that makes it 
the best constitution ever written. And 
since the adoption of the constitution the 
same influence has incorporated into the 
laws of the State the necessary acts to make 
the constitution effective. 

It is the organization of union labor which 
lessens the weight of individual burdens by 
increasing the idea of mutual responsibility, 
by making the cause of one the cause of 
all, by protecting the humblest member of 
society from injustice and wrong. 





THE CHURCH AND THE LABORING MAN. 


By Rev. EARLE WILLIAM GAGE. 


one which needs to be learned by the 

church today—that labor wants help, 
not merely sympathy, but help. The relation 
of man to man is one which needs to be 
settled definitely. In New York City sev- 
eral years ago the churches were situated 
downtown, but today we find that there are 
almost none where there is the greatest 
need for them. 

If the great problem of labor and wages 
is to be solved, it will be solved eventually 
either by the bulk of the people or by labor 
itself, and in the latter case labor will solve 
it in its own way, whether Christian people 
like it or not. 

That a living wage should be established 
is admitted by the majority and practiced 
by the few. A living wage is one which 
will enable a man to be a man and to bring 
up his children as men and women, not a 
struggle for a bare existence. 

Any industry which does not provide a 
good living wage is not entitled to live ina 
community, for it is starving the body or the 
mind, or both, of the inhabitants. ‘‘You 
find a Christian community, and there you 
will find that wages are high,’’ says 
Talmage. 

If we desire to bring men to Christ we 
must stand for the best possible conditions, 
and for the highest wages which an 
industry will stand. 


‘|e lesson of the Good Samaritan is 


Nearly all the industries in this country 
are operated on Sunday, but there is no 
necessity for it, because we could wait a 
day if necessary if we wished to use the 
railroad or read the newspaper. Because of 
indifference we have built up Sunday work 
until it permeates the life of the land. That 
very fact prevents thousands of parents 
from going to church and tens of thousands 
of children from attending Sunday school. 

Many of the women and children of our 
country are being robbed by industries, 
and yet there is no efficient organized fight 
to eradicate child labor nor sweat-shop 
work. Women in an industry should have 
the same pay as men, provided they do the 
same work, and yet women are constantly 
being robbed by lower pay for the same 
work. 

A recent strike in New York City pre- 
sented an industrial situation of a magni- 
tude which was a revelation. There were 
70,000 cloak and skirt makers who were 
robbed, most of them being foreigners, 
either Italians or Hebrews, easy to filch 
from because of their ignorance. They live 
in crowded sections, and after receiving 
miserable wages take work home. In those 
homes in that very district, there is more 
tuberculosis than in any other district of 
the same size in the world, and yet there 
the majority of the cloaks are made which 
the American women wear, sold from $20 




















‘o $150. The workers were forced to make 
i: deposit for the machines with which they 
work in the factories, although the em- 
sloyer always assumes the responsibility of 
breakage, and they were even charged for 
the electricity with which they ran their 
machines. The settlement of the strike 
wholly revolutionized the labor world in 
these respects, and its existence gave to the 
world a revelation it can not readily nor 
soon forget. 

The labor world does not expect Christi- 
anity to indorse all which it does, nor does 
it approve absolutely of the church. To 
elevate the conditions of the human race, 
we must have a closer relation between the 
two, and greater efforts made for working- 
men and Christianity to get together. For 
the church can not absolutely succeed with- 
out the sanction the labor world is to give 
when they have gained the closer concep- 
tion, and the laboring sphere can not long 
endure, successfully, without the hand- 
clasp the church will give when the proper 
atmosphere is in evidence. 

The laboring classes should have liberty 
to unite all wage-earners into a solid union 
founded on principles of love, justice, and 
at least with approximate equality in view. 
The union of all wage-earners in the coun- 
try—and a strong bond of union with them 
is impracticable at present—will be a strong 
safeguard. And all mankind should wel- 
come the coming of a larger sympathy be- 
tween the church and organized labor. 
Indeed, it is a matter of gratification to 
those who are watching matters to observe 
the growing consciousness of labor of the 
large sympathy and helpfulness, in their 
cause, of the protestant ministers and 
churches generally. 

I only wish the workingman could fully 
ealize the earnest attitude of sympathy 
which gives birth eventually to active co- 
operation that so many ministers of the 
yospel hold toward the great labor ques- 
‘ions. 

Tyranny on the bench which would hold 
nen to involuntary servitude is the mother 

f the revolution and the forerunner, as 
the whole gamut of history attests in no 
incertain word, of war and bloodshed. 

It is just as wrong for labor to condemn 
the whole church for certain faulty mem- 
ers as it is for people to condemn labor 
ederations for overt or narrow acts of some 
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hotheaded, ill-advised labor men, and yet 
labor unions do this very thing. There 
must be harmony between the one and the 
other. I feel sure the only reason lack of in- 
terest is manifest is due to misconception 
of prevailing issues. The laboring man can 
sit in the same pew, in the same church, at 
the same service, and listen to the same 
words of condemnation of all that tends to 
lower the valuation of man. 

The issue is as old as the hills. Capital 
depends upon labor; neither is complete 
without the other. So, also, neither the labor 
world nor the church is complete without 
the opposite institution. 

There is not in the wide world a field of 
thought that brings both sides of human 
nature before the world better than the 
movement of the laboring men. We are 
perfectly aware that the holiest thought 
man is capable of is one that produces re- 
sults from a Good Samaritan standpoint— 
raising those that either through impotency 
or carelessness have no power to help them- 
selves, dealing with all of the difficulties in 
every rank of life when humanity reaches 
for higher ideals. The laboring world stands 
for these beneficent and humane principles. 
But in our days and times, where can they 
look for encouragement—only from the 
ranks of those men whose every-day life is 
bettered? The church has its duty first— 
the invitation. The labor world next has a 
duty—response. 

Labor stands for a definite ethical judg- 
ment of human life, of the family, and of 
society. This judgment of life is wider and 
deeper and more closely situated to the 
whole truth of existence than the mere 
political or economic estimate of life. This 
latter is intrenched in our institutions, and it 
condemns severely the principles and meth- 
ods by which laboring men aim to work 
painfully their judgment of life into our 
civilization. 

Labor is the ally of employers who 
hold to the ethical judgmeut of life rather 
than to the economic. One will scarcely 
pretend that competition is an ethical inven- 
tion; one will scarcely claim that the com- 
petitive struggle calls into play the nobler 
and higher faculties of those who compete. 
Now, the employer who has high moral 
principles—and there are many who have— 
who is compelled to compete with the em- 
ployer who has low moral principles, is at 
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the- mercy of the latter unless he receives 
assistance from those in the ranks of labor 
who cherish ideals and are willing to strug- 
gle for them. 

Again, the laboring class has ideals, and 
it does not find those ideals established any- 
where nowadays in a manner to satisfy its 
aspirations. These ideals have come to 
strongest expression in the labor movement, 
and in so far as the movement has affected 
the law-making, public opinion, and social 
standards, to that extent our institutions 
and our traditions commence to incorporate 
the spirit of labor’s idealism. ‘To suppress 
labor, to hinder it from working day and 
night, to apply its principles and its views 
in our social life, would be to rob the 
progress of one of its main supports. 

Labor is part of a world movement that 
will in modified form control the future. It 
is warranted in principle, it is justified in 
achievement, hopeful in outlook, and is a 
real contribution to the institutional work 


of civilization. It is all of this, and more 
than this, in spite of its mistakes, in 
spite of its impatience, in spite of its lack 
of historical sense. The historical ante- 
cedents of those who oppose labor are none 
too honorable. 

The great labor struggle is one for human 
uplift, and all history shows that when the 
level of humanity has been raised, it has 
been done by those of the lower state of 
life, assisted by students, but not by mate- 
rial wealth or power. It is the same now as 
it was then; it is a struggle for a better and 
a higher life. 

The life of Jesus Christ should surely 
appeal to workingmen. He was a carpen- 
ter, surrounded by fishermen, and he should 
appeal to the workers of the world. That it 
is a lifeof righteousness which produces posi- 
tive achievement and uplift of the race is a 
truth. Let us all help, and hope for ‘‘Peace 
on earth, good will to men.”’ 

Jamestown, N. Y. 





ALTRUISM OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


By JOHN B. LENNON. 


ECENTLY while traveling, a gentle- 
man I met in the smoker had much 
to say about the extremely selfish 

spirit of organized labor, how we never did 
anything from a human motive, but always 
to serve the interests of members only with- 
out any regard to the rights of those out- 
side. I want to refute the erroneous idea 
by giving a brief story of a visit made in 
June to the mountains of eastern Tennessee. 

As one representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, I went to Hale Springs 
to take part in dedicating the Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium and Homeerected by the Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, now 
nearing completion. Some rumors of what 
President Berry was doing had reached me, 
but the reality far exceeded any expecta- 
tions. Burns or Longfellow never in any of 
their poems painted a landscape more 
charming or beautiful than we beheld on 
reaching Hale Springs. A valley beautiful, 
surrounded by mountains covered with 





pine and other woods, with vines in pro- 
fusion, blackberries, mixed with the under- 
brush, the Supreme Architect of the uni- 
verse might possibly have made a spot 
more beautiful and grand, but so far as my 
travels have extended I have never seen 
the beauties of nature in greater profusion 
in any one place, and here the pressmen 
have builded a home for the cure of tuber- 
culosis. With air as pure as nature can 
make it, with cooling springs impregnated 
with many different minerals, with the 
taste of the pine and fir in the atmosphere, 
with valley and mountain to charm the 
senses and draw us close to nature, surely 
the unfortunate may here, if anywhere, 
find the cure for the great white plague. 
May we not properly and with pride point 
to such an institution as this will soon be- 
come as an effective and final answer to 
the charge of selfishness so often made 
against trade unions? 
As the years move on the pressmen will 
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learn to love this home as their dearest off- 
spring, and as it grows their love will in- 
crease. This home at Hale Springs will 
surely become the Mecca toward which the 
afflicted pressman can take his way with 
hopes of returning health and pleasure 
while at a place so beautiful and at the 
same time so well adapted for the purpose 
they had in view. Here, also, the pressmen 
have erected their headquarters, and a tech- 
nical school which promises to be as com- 
plete in every detail as such an institution 
can be made. 

The printers at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, pointed the way now followed by the 
pressmen. The future will surely see other 
crafts following until all union men and 
women can feel they have somewhere a real 
home of their very own. Selfishness of the 
unions! Will our critics please tell us who 
is making the most effective protest against 
child labor? What is the potent force in the 
struggle for industrial fair play tor women? 
Where is the contest most effective for the 
living wage? What force in human society 


stands like a stone wall against every at- 
tempt to lower the standard of living? 
Answer: Organized Labor stands square on 
its feet for these things and will not retreat. 

Selfishness has its greatest development 
among the rich and powerful. Real altruism 
reaches its highest levels among the poor. 
How. often have I seen this demonstrated 
when the unfortunate have been kicked 
and cuffed bythe mighty, and then be taken 
in and their wounds dressed and their 
hunger appeased by the poor. The parable 
of the Good Samaritan is still applicable in 
the world, and labor enacts neither the 
part of the Priest nor Levite who went by 
on the other side. 

This beauty spot in Tennessee, with that 
which has there been planted by the trade 
unicn of the pressmen, will remain a 
standing example of labor’s work and real 
“neifishness. 

‘‘Who fights for justice hath already won, 

Before no show of loss shall be retreat 


However crossed, maligned, misunderstood 
He knows but triumph in the work well done.”’ 





THE AWAKENING OF THE PEOPLE. 


By J. D. PIERCE, 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 


RE WE becoming a nation of mere 
A grumblers? Or is there just cause 
for the discontent that is every- 

where in evidence today? 

You can hardly pick up a paper or mag- 
azine but you will find column after column 
making bitter attacks on men and methods 
in private life as well as on men chosen by 
the people to look after their interests in 
public life. 

Hardly a day passes but some corporation 
is caught violating the laws or some public 
servant is accused of using his office in the 
interest of himself or some few individuals 
as against the people. 

It would seem, even to the casual ob- 
server, that where there isso much smoke 


there must be some fire, and if there is fire 
the people have a right to demand that it 
should be extinguished before they are 
burned any longer, and should not be 
classed as muck-rakers or grumblers for so 
doing. 

The people as a whole are not inclined to 
spend their time growling. All they ask is, 
that they be given a fair chance to enjoy 
the things which they produce, and it is the 
attempt on the part of a few to deprive 
them of that right that causes the discontent 
that exists all over the country today. 

Man should have a right to labor and to 
enjoy to the fullest the fruits of his toil, 
and when any man or men can interfere 
with that right there is something radically 
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wrong, and that such’ a condition exists 
today no one will attempt to deny. 

Trade unions did not come into existence 
because of a dream, but rather because the 
right to labor and to enjoy the fruits of the 
same was and is denied the toiler. 

The people have always been taught, in 
this country at least, that the only ones they 
need fear were those who for selfish reasons 
would attempt to thrive at their expense, 
that as far as the Government was con- 
cerned their rights were secure. Those who 
go to make up the trade unions for many 
years believed this to be true and were 
always ready to take up the people’s fight 
against the selfishness of the individuals, 
and in that were kept comfortably busy. 

While engaged in this work their sur- 
prise can well be imagined when they 
found that public officials, whose duties it 
should have been to align themselves with 
the trade unions to protect the people, had 
instead used the power vested in their office 
to lend aid and assistance to those who were 
attempting to trample the people’s rights 
into the mire. 

That employers take every advantage of 
the assistance of the courts, and that it is 
freely given, is shown by the fact that in 
practically every attempt on the part of the 
toilers to obtain their rights the employer 
immediately goes to a friendly judge and 
without question gets an injunction that 
so ties the hands of the toilers that it makes 
their efforts doubly hard. 

Very seldom do employers go to a judge 
asking for an injunction where such judge 
has to go to the people for their franchise. 
They invariably go to some judge who 
holds his office by appointment, and it is 
no secret that when a vacancy occurs among 
such judges, the employer or corporation, 
having learned the value of having a friend 
at court, sees to it that some one of their 
hired attorneys are put forward for the posi- 
tion, and he usually lands. 

Judges, like all others, are human, and 
when an old-time friend appears before one, 
laws are twisted and distorted until the 
framers would not recognize them, in order 
to aid the friend, and it is the continual 
twisting and distorting of the laws that has 
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brought about the conditions that cause the 
rumbling heard all over the country today. 

Is therea remedy? Yes. Make all judges 
and other public officials answer to the 
people for their acts, and give the people 
the right to vecal/ any who would use their 
office against the people in favor of the few, 
and you have taken a step that will remedy 
existing conditions. 

Judges can construe the law to mean 
one thing today, something else tomorrow. 
Their jobs are for life; they occupy a posi- 
tion greater than their creator, and it is 
not much wonder that by their acts they 
sometimes show their contempt for those 
who would give into their hands their des- 
tiny without providing any means to redress 
any wrongs that might be done. 

There has been no logical argument yet 
advanced why the people should not have 
the right to recall a judge who refuses or 
fails to perform his duty. 

To say we could not get good men to oc- 
cupy the positions under a recall system is 
an insult. You might as well say that be- 
cause the people demand their officials to 
be honest no one would accept, and such an 
insult should be resented. 

It certainly could be no worse than we 
have today, when we see official after offi 
cial accused of graft and other crimes. 
Some of the leading men and newspapers of 
the country do not hesitate to say that there 
are men holding the position of judge who 
are a disgrace, and yet the people have no 
way to reach them. 

Demand the right of recall, especially of 
judges. Demand the initiative and referen- 
dum; place the people in power, and you 
will find that we will no longer be a nation 
of growlers, but a people enjoying to the 
fullest those things which should go to a 
free people in a free country. 

The trade unions are doing their part; 
more power to them. Instead of being an- 
tagonized they should receive the assistance 
of all right-thinking people. 

This discontent that exists simply means 
the awakening of the people from their Rip 
Van Winkle slumber, and once they get 
their eyes thoroughly open, good-bye to 
the Wrights, Kirbys, and Posts. 
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RESISTANCE TO AGGRESSION INDISPENSABLE. 


By E. L. FISCHER, 
District Court Judge. 


is but an incident or outgrowth of 

the evolution of our American civil- 
ization. It is not responsible for its own 
existence in any greater degree than a 
peaceable and inoffensive man is responsible 
for the vigorous resistance he makes when 
attacked by a powerful aggressor. It was 
made necessary and indispensable by eco- 
nomic conditions, such as unfairness, or- 
ganization and oppression on the part of 
unreasonable employers. Low wages, long 
hours, indifference to the rights and com- 
forts of the laboring man and his family 
and high prices for manufactured products, 
all tending toward wealth to the employer 
and poverty for the laborer, have played an 
important part. 

But a few years ago, speaking generally, 
every employer was an individual of mod- 
erate means who did business in his own 
name and was independent of all other em- 
ployers. No co-operation as to the prices of 
labor or products was indulged in and the 
‘‘blacklist’’ and other forms of organized 
oppression were unknown. Real competi- 
tion actually existed and every man stood 
upon his merits, whether he was employer 
or laborer. The considerate employer usu- 
ally received better results than the arbitrary 
and unjust one. The skillful and conscien- 
tious laborer generally received better wages 
and held a better position than the indifferent 
laborer. The unjust employer was thus put 
at a disadvantage and then followed differ- 
ent forms of organization among employers. 
Firms, associations, pools, corporations, 
combinations and trusts sprang into exist- 
ence. Sometimes the interests of the la- 
borer were protected and many times they 
were overlooked, but the general trend of 
affairs was to place him at the mercy of his 
employer. 

There seems to be a natural law that any 
force or power, however great, has a cor- 
responding force or power to resist it. In 
the beginning, the resisting force may be 
comparatively small and apparently insig- 
nificant, but it will grow and develop and 
finally equal or excel and perhaps become 
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the greater power or force only to be again 
resisted and finally overcome by the lesser 
force as the ages move onward and upward 
in their slow, majestic stride, and as right 
and justice ultimately triumph. 

The American union labor movement is 
a forward and essential move on the 
checkerboard of industrial progress. It is 
and has been as important and vital as any 
other organized movement of modern times. 
Organized capital is a great force and 
power. If left to do its will, unresisted, all 
who labor would in a decade or two become 
mere dependent, industrial slaves to the 
system that would develop, if it has not 
already done so. Unresisted power quickly 
becomes oppression and tyranny. This is 
but natural—the result of unrestrained 
human selfishness. Only one thing will 
prevent such a result, or relieve against it, 
and that is organized resistance, such as 
this great union movement provides. This 
does not mean physical violence, for any 
sane man knows that organized movements 
with such a plan must in this day of en- 
lightenment fall of their own weight, but 
it means strong, concerted action of the 
brains and hearts of the organization, under 
the splendid leadership of such great, 
brainy, conservative men as Samuel Gom- 
pers and Jolin Mitchell, looking toward 
the betterment of industrial conditions and 
the uplift of those who labor, whether 
organized or not. 

Many steps toward reform have been ac- 
complished, for example, an eight-hour day 
in public work and limited hours of con- 
secutive work in railroad service and other 
lines of employment where regulation is 
necessary to the public welfare, regulation 
of sweat-shops, sanitary and hygienic regu- 
lations, better wages, shorter hours as a 
general rule, anti-blacklisting laws, arbitra- 
tion of disputes between employer and em- 
ploye and many other equally important 
and beneficial measures. What the future 
holds in store for this movement can hardly 
be foretold, but the progress it has made 
and the principles for which it stands be- 
speak for it continued progress and greater, 
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better and more far-reaching results than 
any yet achieved. When these two great 
forces, organized labor and organized 
capital, reach that state of development 
where each will recognize and fairly consider 
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the rights, interests, and welfare of the 
other there will be attained the full fruits 
of the movement and our country will enjoy 
that harmonious prosperity to which it is 
naturally entitled. 





A JUST, ORDERLY, BENEFICIAL MOVEMENT. 


By ALLAN STUDHOLME, 
Labor Member, Legislative Assembly, Ontario. 


past sixty-five years has been one 

of the most powerful influences in 
determining the national character, and to 
a greater extent than any other movement 
of recent times instrumental in obtaining 
social and economic reforms. Its bitterest 
enemy must admit that however unjusti- 
fiable some of its acts may have been during 
its partial organization, it can not be said 
that trade unions ever resorted to the ex- 
treme hatred, tyranny, and persecution 
exemplified in the earlier organization of 
ecclesiastical and other similar bodies. 

The true object of life is to live. Much 
may be said about the moral advantages 
derived from affliction and suffering, but 
the fact remains that happiness and enjoy- 
ment are the sole aim of life. This is un- 
deniable. Professor Howorth voices a funda- 
mental truth when he states: 

“The only labor that is really dignified is 
labor that is required to supply the legitimate 
wants of man, that is necessary labor, that is per- 
formed under healthful conditions within reason- 
able time, for man has no higher prerogative than 
the direction of his bodily and mental powers to- 
wards the production of things of use and beauty. 
But the problem of present and pressing impor- 
tance is how to get rid of the labor that is performed 
under conditions or hours that degrade and 
destroy life.’’ 


P | “HE trade union movement during the 


Labor receives no more consideration than 
it is in a position to demand and enforce. 
Unaided ‘by co-operation of his fellows the 
individual laborer would be reduced to a 
pitiable state; united, all are in a position 
to arbitrate a just division of the profits of 
their toil. That labor unions uniformlysecure 
better wages, shorter hours of labor, im- 
proved conditions, and better treatment, 
needs no demonstration. No one worthy of 
the name would or should enjoy these ad- 





vantages without willingly joining the 
union, and aiding in determining its policy 
and contributing to the expenses of its 
maintenance, and yet there are individuals 
who not only do that very thing, but abuse 
the union that helps to feed them. 

It can not be denied that trade unions 
make for a higher class of workmanship, 
and that the most skilled artisans are found 
in their ranks. Trade unions care for their 
sick and needy, bury the dead, and comfort 
and aid the widows and orphans. They 
educate their members on economic lines, 
and without entering partisan politics teach 
the workingmen the true significance of the 
ballot and the most effective methods for 
its use. 

Upon one principle of partial justice, un- 
prejudiced men are agreed. They hold that 
wages should be sufficiently high to enable 
the laborer to live in amanner commensurate 
with the dignity of a human being. While 
insisting that every laborer has at least a 
right to a living wage, the trade union does 
not admit that this is full and adequate 
justice in the case of any class of laborers. 
The labor movement implies an orderly 
effort, not only to wrest concessions from 
the employer, but also to secure recognition 
from society. It seeks to change present 
standards by which the laborer’s share in 
production is decided, and disputes the right 
of the employer alone to determine what 
fair treatment should be. It aims at indus- 
trial democracy, and is in harmony with 
the world-wide tendency of the times. 

To seek to destroy the unions because of 
their defects would be like attempting to 
abolish government because of its abuses. 
The unions with all their faults represent a 
forward movement of the human race; they 
cultivate a spirit of self-reliance and mutual 
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assistance which ought to more than com- 
pensate for their faults. As free citizens the 
wage-earners have the right to work or re- 
fuse to work, to make certain demands for 
their welfare and to strike if the demands 
are not granted. An employe has the right 
to say that he will sell his labor on condi- 
tion that he is not to work with obnoxious 
persons. In like manner laborers can com- 
bine to sell their labor collectively. They 
do not deny the right of employment to 
non-unionists, but simply refuse to work in 
the same shop with non-unign men. The rea- 
son why union men refuse to work in the same 
shop with non-unionists may be summarized 
as follows: A shop with union and non- 
union men is like a house divided against 
itself. There is a constant attempt to organ- 
ize entirely, and an incessant struggle to 
disorganize completely. It is easy to speak 
of the open shop in which the employer 
does not care whether his men are union 
men or not. But the union can not accom- 
plish its most important object unless the 
employer deals with it as a union, the em- 
ployer can not be made to enter into a col- 
lective bargain, and without the collective 
bargain the conditions of labor are hardly 
fixed by bargaining at all. 

The workingman of today belongs to a 
group, and whether he will or not acts with 
his group and is treated like others of his 
group, he works the time worked by the 
others, receives the wages paid others of 
his class, and obeys the same regulations, 
and what affects one of his class affects all. 
The non-unionist has no moral right to seek 
his own temporary advantage at the expense 
of the permanent interests of all work- 
ingmen. If the union has a right to exist, 
it has a right to insist on those conditions 
which are necessary for its existence, and 
it can not exist if non-union men are 
permitted to take the places of union 
men, 

Those opposed to the trade union move- 
ment seem under the impression that the 
sole object of the existence of a trade union 


is to create disturbances and strikes. This 
is not true, as the following statement will 
show: According to the report of the British 
Board of Trade for the year 1907, there 
were at the end of that yearin Great Britain 
100 trade unions (the report only deals with 
100 of the most important unions) with a 
membership of 1,457,856, or morethan 60 per 
cent of the membership of all trade unions. 
Their aggregate income amounted during 
the year to $12,466,410, their expenditure 
to $10,270,157, and their accumulated funds 
at the close of the year to $28,185,305. It 
is important, however, to note how the ex- 
penditure was distributed. Broadly speak- 
ing, the needs of the trade unions are two- 
fold, those which arise from their nature as 
militant bodies and those which are common 
to all fraternal societies. During the year 
1907 the total expenditure for disputes 
amounted to only $666, 363; for unemployed 
benefits, $2,328,340; for sick and accident 
benefits, $2,157,750; and for superannua- 
tion benefits, $1,638,440; being less than 7 
per cent for strikes, 22 per cent for unem- 
ployment, 21 percent for sickness and acci- 
dent, and nearly 16 per cent in the case of 
superannuation. 

It will be seen from the above state- 
ment that the expenditure in connection 
with trade disputes forms but a small frac- 
tion of the total expenditure. By an 
analysis of these figures it will be observed 
that of the immense sum, aggregating 
$12,466,410, contributed by the members 
themselves out of their own wages and 
unc.rtain working hours, only the com- 
paratively small sum of $666,363 was on 
account of labor disputes, which some inno- 
cent people believe, and some malignant 
and prejudiced people say, is the only ob- 
ject for which trade unions exist, but facts 
are stubborn things. And as are the financial 
benefits in regard to trade unions in the 
United Kingdom, so, also, are they, in 
varying degree, in Canada and the United 
States. 

Hamilton, Ont. 
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THE TRADE AGREEMENT IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


By JAMES W. KERR, 











President, Stove and Foundry Company. 


labor in this State extends over a 

period of somethinglike forty years. 
During the earlier stages of that period 
the labor movement, as we now understand 
it, was not much in evidence, but as years 
rolled on it has developed more and more, 
until we find it at this date the controlling 
factor in industrial affairs. 

The question naturally presents itself, Is 
this controlling factor a necessity, and why? 

Taking humanity as it exists, my answer 
is yes. Society demands a certain standard 
of conditions in the homes of our people as 
affecting their personal, sanitary, and edu- 
cational affairs. 

To maintain this standard money is re- 
quired, and the return for labor should be suf- 
ficient to meet the obligations. The mainte- 
nance of this standard naturally devolves 
upon those most directly interested, and this 
duty just as naturally leads to organization. 

These facts being plain, and the main 
purpose of the organization being for the 
general good of society, why has the labor 
organization met with so much opposition 
from employers? Admitting that there are 
amongst employers a number who are 
prejudiced against anything like collective 
action amongst employes, still my opinion 
is, that the great proportion of opposition 
to organized labor is the result of their own 
indiscreet action. 

In the past, and to a considerable extent 
at the present time, the great labor element, 
in making their demands, have never 
looked beyond the employer or employers 
upon whom the demand was made, and the 
refusal to accede to said demands has 
usually been attributed to avarice or indif- 
ference on the part of the employer, the 
result being much strife, much bitterness 
of feeling, and great loss to the city and 
all concerned. 

In my opinion these errors of the past 
are to be attributed to a lack of knowledge 
on the part of employes of the conditions 
which govern and control the employer, 
and set a limit upon his capacity to meet 
their wishes. The remedy is not to be 


M EXPERIENCE as an employer of 


found in a ruinous warfare for the destruc- 


tion of labor organizations, but the using of 
them as a means of instruction upon what 
have been to them unknown conditions. 

This brings us to the conference where 
representatives of both sides can meet; the 
one to set forth the wishes of the worker, 
the other to show to what extent these 
wishes may be granted without injury to 
the industry in which all alike are inter- 
ested, and for the protection of which from 
outside competition all should unite. 

In recent years labor representatives 
appear to have adopted a more moderate 
tone, and this I believe not for the reason 
that they are less zealous on behalf of the 
labor cause, but because they understand 
the possibilities of the situation as they 
never did before they had discussed the 
whole situation in conference with their 
employers. 

Frequent changes in business conditions 
are very undesirable in the conduct of any 
enterprise, more particularly where con- 
tracts have to be made which require a long 
period of time for completion. When both 
sides met in conference, the necessity of 
fixed conditions for a reasonable length of 
time was one of the subjects which pre- 
sented itself for discussion, and from this 
discussion is developed the trade agreement. 

The first agreement made between the 
Iron Trades Council of this city and the 
California Metal Trades Association was in 
operation for a period of nearly four years, 
and while I have received much adverse 
criticism for the part I took in the forma- 
tion of that agreement, my experience un- 
der that instrument compels me to say that 
it has been productive of much good; that 
a healthier condition prevails between em- 
ployers and their men, and that the repre- 
sentatives of labor are better informed as to 
the conditions which limit or control an 
employer’s action than they ever were 
before. 

I do not claim that this system is a cure 
for all trade evils; I recognize the fact that 
even with an agreement indiscreet or arbi- 
trary menon either side may destroy the 
work of years, but my conviction is, that it 
is infinitely better than the system or lack 





















of system which prevailed before the first 
agreement was made, in that it provides a 
peaceful and intelligent method of meet- 
ing the difficulties which arise between 
employers and their men. 

Locally the advance of the labor move- 
ment has for the time being placed employ- 
ers at a disadvantage with other competitive 
points, but the conferences held under the 
agreement have had good results, and 
realizing that the protection of the indus- 
tries of the city is the protection of their 
own immediate interests, the labor organi- 
zations have peacefully and thoughtfully 
agreed to correct this condition in the near 
future. 

Looking over the whole situation, I feel 
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justified in saying that nowhere is the 
labor movement on a higher plane or con- 
trolled by a more intelligent spirit than is 
found in the iron trades of this city. 

It must still be borne in mind, however, 
that the system of long-term agreements is 
still on trial, and the great problem which 
will test its strength in the immediate 
future will be the preservation of our in- 
dustries in the face of keen competition, 
resulting from the changing conditions on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The situation will unquestionably de- 
mand sound judgment, moderate action, 
and possibly personal sacrifice on the part 
of all interested. 

San Francisco, Cal. 





BUREAU OF LECTURES AND PUBLICITY. 


By JOHN T. SMITH, 


Secretary, Missouri State Federation of Labor. 


souri State Federation of Labora 

resolution was introduced and unan- 
imously adopted creating a Bureau of Lec- 
tures and Publicity. The President and 
Secretary of the Federation were instructed 
to act in like capacities for the Bureau. 
The Secretary of the Bureau is to arrange 
routes over the State (as often as the Bu- 
reau may deem advisable) for speakers and 
lecturers who are competent to present in 
the most forceful manner organized labor’s 
position on the subjects of ‘‘Female and 
Child Labor,’’ ‘‘The Union Label,’’ and 
‘*Convict Labor.’’ Advertising shall be fur- 
nished to the Central Labor Unions free of 
cost. The bureau shall also have prepared 
and printed (or secure by purchase or do- 
nation ) literature bearing on these phases 
of the labor movement, either for free dis- 
tribution or to be sold at cost. Lecturers 
may also act as solicitors of the labor press 
of the State, and will urge upon union 
men the necessity of supporting and build- 
ing up a press devoted exclusively to the 
interests of organized labor. 

Our Executive Board tried to get some 
one with a national reputation to present 
these subjects, but failing in that selected 
one from our own number, that one being 
myself. I was instructed to arrange routes 
and notify Secretaries of Central Labor 
Unions of the date of the lecture in their 
particular town, both they and the bureau 


A THE Joplin Convention of the Mis- 





to give the lecture all the publicity pos 
sible. 

Hannibal, Mo., was the first stop, and I 
was agreeably surprised to find a large 
attendance at the meeting, notwithstanding 
the warm weather. Quite a number were 
there who were not members of the labor 
movement. After the meeting I was told by 
several that the Missouri State Federation 
of Labor was on the right track, and that 
meetings of that kind would go far in ac- 
quainting the public of what our movement 
really stands for. Same results were attained 
at Moberly, Sedalia, Jefferson City, Spring- 
field, and Joplin, and I feel safe in saying 
that at our next convention, which will be 
held at St. Joseph, Mo., Monday, Septem- 
ber 18, some definite action will be taken 
on this important question and arrange- 
ments will be made for the future that will 
make of our Bureau of Lectures and Pub- 
licity a fixture in our State Federation of 
Labor. 

In my opinion much good can come to 
our movement by other State Federations, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, adopting similar plans, much pub- 
licity can be given our work, what we stand 
for, and what we are trying to accomplish, 
and by a united effort get into the byways 
and highways of this country with labor’s 
wants and grievances, to present to the 
people in the most forceful manner possible 
labor’s position on all important questions. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The contributors to this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST repre- 
sent persons in every walk of life—clergymen, editors, 
business men of various lines, and Judges and other mem- 
bers of the bar. They state from many points of view 
what is thought of the trade union movement by students of the labor 
problem who themselves are outside the classes organizable in unions. 

Last year our contributors were mostly trade union officials. They 
gave statistics which proved the value, in dollars and cents, in shortened 
hours and improved work-place conditions, effected by their respective 
unions. That issue of this magazine became a reference work on the sub- 
ject, as we have since been told again and again by wage-workers and 
intelligent observers of sociological movements. Only the other day a 
correspondent wrote us: ‘I am studying last September’s Labor Day num- 
ber for the twentieth time.’’ 

This year our contributors give, not measurements of trade union prog- 
ress in figures, but personal opinions of unionism, analyses of its ethical or 
social import, reasons for their faith in it aud their sympathy with it, and, 
by no means the least feature, expressions of sentiment relative to its work, 
methods, and achievements. 

The membership of the trade unions have reason to rejoice in these 
sentiments of our contributors. At bottom, sentiment rules—the sentiment 
that ensues upon conviction. In all the pages of the letters we print this 
month there is no empty sentiment. Every letter has the true ring of sincere 
emotion and bold utterance. We have no doubt that it is going to cost some 
of our correspondents something for what they have written. They will be 
punished. But they have felt the call of a duty and no matter the cost will 
find due compensation in its performance. 

The obligation to avoid equally platitude or smart talk, hollow promise 
or heavy non-committalism, has influenced not only our contributors but 
correspondents who wrote wishing our movement godspeed but asking 
to be excused from being quoted, their grounds being that their feel- 
ing of responsibility was such that they were impelled to confess their 
inability to do themselves and the occasion justice. One of the latter writers, 
a man honored in a national position, wrote us: ‘“The members of the 
American Federation of Labor are bright men, with definite views and 
opinions, and they do not care to read platitudes.’’ 

That has been a guiding principle in the editing of thisnumber. There 
is not an article in it that has been printed with any other purpose than to 
give the reader sound thought, conscientious conviction—the truth— 


THIS LABOR 
DAY NUMBER. 
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pointedly, briefly, fittingly. The contents of this Labor Day magazine 
ought to serve in proving that the heart of the general public is with union 
labor. The testimony to that effect is made in sufficiently direct and con- 
vincing terms, by a sufficient number of representative minds, to cause the 
carping critic to stop and reflect, to the extent he is capable, that he may 
readjust his mental attitude, so as to align himself with the preponderance 
of fact. We repeat, the sentiment of the nation is what union labor expects 
to hold, and what we print today tends to show the extent to which that 
sentiment is won. 





The day preceding Labor Day is Labor Sunday. The churches of recent 
years have manifested a growing desire to become better 
acquainted with union labor. It is therefore the part of 
trade unionists to state to church people the aims and 
achievements of the trade unions. 

We recommend that, in the absence of specially prepared addresses, 
labor’s spokesmen read, and comment upon, ‘‘The Church and the Labor 
Question,’’ by Dr. Gladden, as published in last month’s issue of this mag- 
azine. The contents of that article afford many texts for sermons on not 
only labor but union labor. The declaration of principles of ‘‘The Federal 
Councils of the Churches of Christ in America’’ concludes with an expres- 
sion of sympathy ‘‘to those who by organized effort are seeking to lift the 


LABOR 
SUNDAY. 


burdens of the poor.’’ Every union man of a few years’ experience ought 
surely to find in that expression the starting point for an exposition of 
union theory and practice as well as for an appeal to church members to 
stand up for trade unionism as the principal agency in the protection and 
defense of labor. 

Union member, if in your town the churches have not yet begun 
observing Labor Sunday, whose fault is it? 





A book notice which has fallen under our glance over a daily newspaper 

contains some pk-ases that we find attractive: ‘‘Comity 
INTERNATIONAL among nations;’’ ‘‘a new internationalism;’’ ‘‘the 
Unease cause of universal peace;’’ ‘‘the many international 
UNIVERSAL fa . , . ‘ ; : 
PEACE. unions in which economic, social, and scientific inter- 

ests are dealt with on the basis of world-wide rela- 
tions;’’ ‘‘more than 150 of these unions;’’ ‘‘a new internationalism which 
works powerfully for friendliness between the world’s peoples;’’ ‘‘what 
international unions are doing and will continue to do to bring about world 
unity.’’ 

No mention is made in this book review of international /rvade unions. 
Perhaps the book itself does; we must get a copy and see. Whether it does 
or not, the trade unionists of Europe and America are rapidly becoming 
convinced of the fact that they, more than any other set of organizations in 
the world, can influence the nations to maintain peace. 
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More than once were we told in Europe by men of professional or busi- 
ness classes that in several crises of the diplomatic game what finally pre- 
vented hostilities was the question whether the international organized 
working classes would go to war. It is at least one outstanding good point 
in favor of the much condemned ‘‘syzdicalistes’’ of France that they have 
rendered signal assistance in causing the ‘‘war makers by profession’’ of 
the Continent to be suspect in the minds of an enormous public. Looking 
pretty in a gay-bird uniform is nowadays as likely to characterize one’s self 
as the symbol of a past bloody barbarism as an object of admiration to the 
thoughtless street crowd. 

Never were we present at a more earnest and enthusiastic trade union 
meeting than one held two years ago in Paris, at which thousands attended 
to vote resolutions denouncing war. All the great industries of Europe are 
united internationally in at least one respect—their trade union workmen 
have their own treaties, their own international congresses, and their own 
special bonds of fraternity. The author of the book under notice is quoted 
as asking whether merchants who have sat in an international body with 
merchants of other countries, discussing the interests of commerce and 
industry, could ‘‘key themselves’ ‘‘to the dread purpose’’ of taking their 
lives. Of a certainty, not. 

But how much nearer home to the greatest class of sufferers from war 


the same question goes. 
The working classes of the civilized world are today united as they 


never were before. As we write these lines, at Budapest, Hungary, with 
the American Federation of Labor delegate in attendance, is in session 
the International Secretariat, soon, we hope, to become the International 
Federation of Labor. At every one of its meetings the Germans, French- 
men, Italians, Swiss, Spanish, Dutch, Belgians, Austrians, Hungarians, 
and the rest, in attendance, learn to look for labor’s uplifting beyond the 
boundaries of their respective countries and to see in all workingmen 
brothers of the great deprived classes. The line of cleavage in society they 
and their world-audience of trade unionists then see as running, not 
along the boundaries between countries, but between those who profit too 
much and those who profit too little by industry; between the privileged 
and the unprivileged; between the advantaged buyers of labor and the 
disadvantaged sellers of labor. 

An obvious common cause among the wage-workers of all countries is 
to avoid deliberately and systematically killing one another. 

Indeed, there are cases in which warfare between workers is today 
inconceivable. 

Could any fraternal delegate of the American Federation of Labor or 
of the British Trade Union Congress who has been sent to represent the 
trade unions of his own country at the annual meeting of the national 
unions of the other ever imagine himself in the act of butchering any of 
the men whose hand he had in those circumstances grasped in brotherhood? 

In America our unions are nearly all ‘‘international,’’ inasmuch as 
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they embrace all the countries on the North American continent; they 
include Canada as well as the United States. Before there could be war 
between these two countries, some millions of trade unionists would have a 
say—on both sides of the ‘‘Reciprocity Line.’’ 

For thoughts of international peace, the day of all days is Labor Day. 





On August 6 an end was put toa strike of the street railway men’s union in 
Des Moines, Iowa, through means of an order issued by 
Judge De Graff of a local court. The men had struck 
because of violation of a provision in the agreement 
existing between the union and the employing company which called for 
arbitration, but which the company ignored. By this provision a conductor 
charged with not turning in all the fares he had collected may appeal his case 
to an arbitration committee, if the union so requests. The company having 
discharged a conductor regardless of his appeal, the union called a strike. 

By the action of the court which was thereupon obtained, the men were 
ordered to return to work, and the company was ordered to reinstate them, 
pending investigation of the subject-matter and the issuance of a decision. 
This step taken by the court was in conformity with the demands of the 
men, and of course satisfactory to them. The company yielded obedience, 
but gave notice of intention to appeal. 

When we were interviewed on the subject in Washington by newspaper 
reporters, we were obliged to say we questioned the right of the court to its 
procedure. We said: 


THE DESMOINES 
INJUNCTION. 


“The Judge’s order is simply the logical result of an illogical premise. It is the 
natural development of the unnatural abuse of the injunction. The whole policy of the 
species of injunction has been to tie the men of labor to their work and to make 
ineffectual any effort tosecure improvement in the condition of the worker or effectually 
to protest against the deterioration in the conditions of the workers. 

“That has been the purpose and the policy of the Judges who have issued the 
injunctions against workmen engaged in a dispute with employers, injunctions which 
would never have been issued against other citizens or even against the same workmen 
were they not engaged in labor dispute with employers. 

‘The purpose and policy is to tie the workmen to their work. In other words, to 
bring them into a condition of slavery. 

‘“‘When a man is compelled to work under conditions which are onerous to him 
which he regards as unjust, say because of insufficient compensation or return for labor 
performed, and he is compelled by the edict of a Judge to work against his will or to 
suffer or to go to prison for his failure to abide by the order of the court to work, that 
moment slavery has been established.”’ 


The Rochester (Ind.) AHera/d, commenting on our views in this mat- 
ter, said under the heading, ‘‘Be Sure You Are Right First:’’ 

‘‘Mr. Gompers roundly denounced a judicial order that was reported to have settled 
a strike out in Des Moines, Iowa. Such an order as this, Mr. Gompers was convinced, 


was the last step to human slavery. Then followed a further and more heated condem- 
nation of the unrighteousness of court orders. 
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‘*Probably Mr. Gompers will have an altered opinion of the virtue of court orders 
when he learns that the one in question directed an employing company to reinstate a 
man whom it had discharged in violation of its contract. The slavery, of any, flowing 
out of this order is the enslavement of the company, not of its employe, which we dare 
say, will considerably improve Mr. Gompers’ estimate of the justice of court orders.”’ 


We give this criticism of our views because it is typical of the crass 
ignorance of many ‘‘intellectual’’ newspaper editors on civil rights and 
the modern tendency to tie the men of labor to their work ‘‘by order of the 
court.’’ 

While the accomplishment of the immediate result may have been a 
temporary benefit to the men, in their securing that for which they were 
contending, yet the fact is that by that very order by the court to return to 
work, or failing to doso to be punished by a fine or imprisonment, or both, a 
bad and dangerous precedent has been established. The court has extended 
its power and its jurisdiction over the right of workmen to decide for them- 
selves whether they shall or shall not work, whether they shall or shall not 
perform personal service. When men are compelled by an order of a court, 
with the power of Government behind it to enforce that order, to work or to 
go to prison, that moment the principle of slavery has been established, and 
the slight good which may have come to the street railway men of Des 
Moines will be of lasting injury to the workmen of the entire country, as 
well as of the workmen involved, unless it is rectified. The temporary relief 
or advantage has come to the men. If that is of any good, it has been 
bought at the sacrifice of a great principle and a great right. 

That for which the men were on strike was their right to settle 
the disagreement by their own will and the will of their employers. The 
court stepped in and gave them, not what they were thus contending for— 
which was that right—but an order assuming government authority in the 
settlement of the question. It not only did not settle that case, but it set up 
needless difficulties in similar cases to come, from which must arise echoes 
of discord and strife. 





Hustling capitalists are complaining of it; their newspapers are reiterating 
the complaint, and a lot of people are coming to believe it: 
A GENERAL ; . ‘ ' a 
“SCARCITY There is a general scarcity of iabor in this country. After 
OF LABOR" due investigation and sufficient reflection we have been 
convinced of the fact ourselves. We have no longer the 
slightest doubt about it. Labor, a great deal of skilled labor and more of 
semi-skilled, is wanted in every community of the United States. There is 
work for everybody. 

To begin with, there is that work in the country. The cry for harvest 
hands lasts the year ’round. In the Northwest, to the uttermost confines of 
British Columbia, according to one of our correspondents, there has been work 
this summer, or part of this summer, for 40,000 more men than were engaged 
in the fields. Yes, a part of the summer. Then, wherever railroad building 
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is going on, there is constant demand—while the job lasts—for even more 
men to be on hand than can be put to work. Extra labor in the market has 
its commercial uses. Similarly, about the steel mills, in the big factory 
towns, wherever extensive works open up, or shut down, more laborers are 
wanted. We believe that these brilliant conditions for labor exist all over 
the globe where it is spotted with modern industry. There is no possibility 
of fixing the limits of society in which more labor is not wanted—in a 
certain sense. 

Yes; when, at times, the employer wants labor, he proclaims the fact with 
megaphone loudness. He does not particularize. He simply wants labor— 
then. He may be a farmer wanting it for six weeks in the year, but while 
he may want it then, he makes no provision for its employment or maintenance 
the other forty-six. He may be a railroad builder, or a railroad operator, 
wanting labor for a rush job or a busy season, and he wants it then and 
doesn’t give a fig for sociological, or economical, or patriotic reasons for 
not putting his passing want above the necessity of his laborers for food, 
shelter and clothes during the whole year. He may be a monopolist manu- 
facturer of one sort or another, who wants his three-dollar-a-day labor to 
be replaced by two-dollar-a-day labor. He—well, it may be she—wants 
household labor at ten dollars a month to take the place of help who gets 
fifteen. 

Yes, yes! Labor is forever, everywhere wanted—is clamorously, exi- 
gently, greedily called for by the people who are persuaded that they them- 
selves ought to have the best of it as ‘‘masters’’ in this world, while the 
‘laboring classes’’ should grin and bear it at temporary jobs as best they 
may. We are all in danger of wanting slaves to serve us, to be at our com- 
mand, to work when it suits us, and to take the wages we choose togive them. 

There is a ‘‘chronic’’ universal scarcity of labor to perform tasks we 
will not ourselves undertake, to accept fare against which we ourselves 
would revolt, to come and go as suits only ourselves as masters. No thought 
of the other fellow. That the toiler must live along all through the year, 
that he wishes to see his way clear for a safe future, that he has an idea of 
a home of his own, that he has some notion of a standard of living above 
hobo existence—what’s that to the hustling employer who, in a fit at not 
seeing laboring men instantly at his elbow, proclaims a ‘‘scarcity of 
labor ?’’ 

Our sad, miserable, suffering, necessitous army of migratory laborers 
might have their story to tell to society were they not well-nigh voiceless 
in the world’s forum, where business is permanently the order of the day 
and Mammon is umpire. In that army the waste of human life is frightful 
and the waste of human labor through enforced idleness and time lost in 
seeking short jobs forms a mockery to the ‘‘science’’ of efficiency. Well 
does their common fate illustrate the truth that when the poor can not 
make their complaints heard the community forgets their existence. In 
humble Back Alley there may be starvation unknown to self-centred Front 
Street, a few yards away. 

It is a part of the mission of organized labor to provide spokesmen for 
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the poor man out of work, or, what is equally bad, out of work that can 
yield him the living of a civilized human being. And when we ridicule, as 
we are doing, the absurd talk in this country of a ‘‘scarcity of labor,’’ 
while it has men out of work in every community, we are only making a 
beginning in the statement of the pathetic case of the seeker for work. 





In compliance with the direction of the conference held at Indianapolis in 


THE McNAMaARA Which the officers of international unions participated, 


CASE (IV). the McNamara Ways and Means Committee have 
METHODS OF DE- issued pamphlets and circulars appealing to the inter- 
FENSE. national unions to urge upon the members of their 


respective locals to contribute not less than twenty-five cents each, the cen- 
tral labor bodies to select committees for the purpose of soliciting contri- 
butions from workers and friends who do not contribute through their locals 
and international unions. In addition, a handsome McNamara button for 
Labor Day has been devised; also a McNamara stamp. The buttons are sold 
at five cents each, or four dollars per hundred, in lots of not less than fifty; 
the stamps are one dollar per hundred. 

The issuance of the stamp has a twofold purpose, to help raise funds 
for the proper and adequate conduct of the various phases of the McNamara 
case, and to enlist public attention and sympathy in consequence of the 
outrage committed against our men. It is suggested that the officers of all 
labor organizations use these stamps in their correspondence. To avoid any 
postal dispute, they should be affixed on the back of the envelope. Every 
cent so raised is necessary, and will be utilized in defense of our men and 
the prosecution of the kidnapers. Send orders, with payment, to Secretary 
Frank Morrison, 801-809 G street N. W., Washington, D C. 

The McNamara case imposes tremendous responsibility upon labor, 
particularly when the fact is understood that great corporate wealth, power 
and influence have been and are now backing the kidnapers and the 
persecution of our men. It will require large funds for proper defense of 
the McNamara brothers and the prosecution of the kidnapers, so as to avoid 
for all time to come a recurrence of such an outrage. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The contempt proceedings instituted upon the initiative of Justice 
Wright against John Mitchell,. Frank Morrison, and Samuel Gompers was 
set down for a hearing recently. Counsel for the defense interposed several 
objections and offered a number of motions, with the object of dismissing 
the proceedings on legal and constitutional grounds. Justice Wright over- 
ruled each motion or objection and set August 21 when the defendants are 
to make answer and show cause why they shall not be punished for con- 
tempt of court. Whatever the course Justice Wright may :pursue in the 
premises, it is within his power to impose prison sentences upon Messrs. 
Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison. 
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Itinerary of President Gompers for his Pacific Coast trip: Thursday, 
August 17, leave Washington; 18, Chicago; 19-20, Denver; 21, leave 
Denver; 22, Salt Lake City; 23, Pocatello; 24, Butte; 25, Missoula; 26, 
Spokane; 27, Seattle; 28, leave Seattle; 29, Vancouver; 30, Seattle-Tacoma; 
31, Portland. Friday, September 1, leave Portland; 2, arrive San Fran- 
cisco. September 4, Labor Day, address at Shellmound Park; 5, San Jose; 
6, Santa Cruz; 7, Big Trees Station, San Francisco, Oakland; 8-9, San 
Francisco; 9, leave San Francisco; 11, 12, and 13, Los Angeles; 14, San 
Diego; 15, leave Los Angeles; 16, Bakersfield; 17, Fresno; 19, 20, 21, and 
22, San Francisco; 23, Sacramento; 24, leave Sacramento. 

No itinerary has yet been arranged for President Gompers’ return trip. 
He is scheduled to be at American Federation of Labor headquarters about 
October fourth. 





The social upheaval in Great Britain which has followed the seamen’s 
strike is too large a subject for us to deal with in this number. Our article 
on the strike was prepared two weeks before the date of our departure on 
our trip to the Pacific Coast, August 17. Whatever the outcome of the pres- 
ent demonstrations in Great Britain, the fact is established that institutions 
in that country are undergoing such a change as will mark an era in its 
history. The people are coming to their own. 


Dr. Gladden’s Outlook articles, which appeared in condensed form in 
our August number, have been published in book form, ‘‘The Labor Ques- 
tion;’’ Pilgrim Press, Boston; 75 cents. As the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
contained only about a half of the matter in the Doctor’s five articles, here 
is an opportunity for our readers to obtain them in full, at a low figure. 


We are compelled to ask the indulgence of those of our contributors 
whose articles for this issue have been curtailed. The hearty response to our 
requests for comments from persons not associated with the trade unions 
gave us much more matter than we could possibly print. A number of 
articles which were belated will appear in our October issue. 


With what command of the traditional phraseology of Toryism Presi- 
dent Taft writes down the logically progressive steps of democracy! In 
next month’s issue we hope to say an appropriate thing or two on his veto 
of the bill admitting Arizona to statehood. 


Advices from editors of the labor press are to the effect that never have 
they made more of Labor Day than they are doing this year. Special 
editions, or unusual special features, are the order of the day. 
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| ABOR’S ERA OF HOPE AND PROMISE. 





A GLORIOUS TWILIGHT. 


All men everywhere and in all ages of 
the world have looked for deliverance, 
some force which should right all wrongs, 
succor the oppressed, relieve human suffer- 
ing, and usher in an age of justice and 
equity. May we not hope that we begin 
to see the glorious twilight of the coming 
morning of that age as men are becoming 
more and more to recognize the true spirit 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth and to hear 
Him say, ‘‘All ye are brethren,’’ and the 
brotherhood idea is encircling the earth? 

I can see great possibilities for good in 
the interest of justice and equity through 
the American Federation of Labor, which 
shall join hands around the continent and 
across the oceans with the craftsmen and 
the burden bearers of all the nations of the 
earth. Wrongs and oppressions must cease 
when the masses will not tolerate them— 
disreputable politicians and spoils manipu- 
lators will not be elected to office when the 
great host of American freemen stand 
together for the common good. 

Peace, national and international, will 
come when a majority of the world’s work- 
ingmen, bound together by great and noble 
principles of a world-wide fraternity, will 
refuse to go out to be shot down or to 
shoot their fellow-men down just to satisfy 
or satiate the inordinate lust for power or 
the avaricious grasp for larger possessions 
on the part of a dominant ruler or a heart- 
less leadership. 

For one I hail the coming of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the trade 
unions with a hope that is full of promise 
that they may solve the problem of labor 
and capital, of field and factory. Though 
conscious as I am that they must deal with 
a highly complicated and almost baffling 


task as they undertake to solve the mysteries 
of our national industrial life, our laboring 
people are intelligent and thoughtful and 
keep their eyes open to their opportunities 
and with a conscientious appreciation of 
their rights to an honest share of the result 
of their labors they demand a fair day’s 
wage for an honest day’s work, and those 
who have been reaping the larger rewards 
of industry should put their shoulder under 
the laboring man’s burden. 

That charity which hovers about the 
scene of accident and death can never take 
the place of an abiding dominating justice. 

W. C. L. CORRELL, 
Pastor, First M. FE. Church 
Logan, Ohio. 





THE STAND OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


The third biennial convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the United States, held at Indianapolis in 
June, resulted in the adoption of these 
resolutions: 


The association shall seek to educate public 
opinion regarding the need of establishing the 
minimum living wage and of regulating the hours 
of labor compatible with the physical health and 
development of wage-earners. 

The association shall declare its belief in the in- 
herent right of a woman over sixteen years of age, 
in good health, working a full day, toa living wage 
which shal] insure her the possibility of a virtuous 
livelihood. 

The association, recognizing the necessity of 
legislation for the regulation of hours and wages 
of wage-earners in industry and trade, hereby ex- 
presses its sympathy with the great purpose of 
securing the determination by law of the minimum 
living wage for women. 

The association, while endeavoring to improve 
the industrial condition of the working girl,:shall 
point steadfastly toa higher standard of faithful 
service and achievement for the worker, and of 
justice and consideration for the employer. 





O. P. Hoff, Commissioner of Labor, Oregon: 


equalize the power of labor and capital. 





Among other things, the trade unions act as a governor on the engine ef cen- 
tralization (the spirit of the time), and as far as made effective by wise adjustment 
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THE FUTURE OF UNIONISM. 


In the last two years I have had occasion, 
more or less, to note the trade union move- 
ment in the West. I believe that the basic 
idea is founded upon the grounds of self- 
preservation and the betterment of the 
conditions of the workingman through 
united effort and the use of moral persua- 
sion to accomplish this end. 

I have seen some of the methods used to 
defeat this purpose on the part of the em- 
ployers and their organization, which, if 
used for any other end, would not be coun- 
tenanced by a self respecting community. 

By perseverance and good generalship the 
members of organized labor can, at a time 
not far distant, so much better their condi- 
tions and surroundings that it will be looked 
upon by the next generation asa pleasure to 
be identified with any of the crafts, and 
unity there is 
strength’’ will become so well absorbed into 
the minds of your members that they will 
be completely immune from the dangers of 
internal dissensions and the formation of 
dual organizations, from which sources I 
now believe most of their defeats may be 
attributed. 

H. S. McGInteEy, Atorney-at- Law. 

Fort Benton, Mont. 





EQUITABLE DEMANDS. 


As it appears to the writer, a distinction 
should be drawn between the ‘‘labor move- 
ment’’ and the ‘‘trade union movement.’’ 
The former seems to embrace all labor, 
skilled and common. The latter is fostered 
and furthered by members of bodies exist- 
ing, acting under, and governed by laws, 
rules and regulations of their own enact- 
ment, and bodies which by affiliation come 


. additionally under what is known as the 


American Federation of Labor. These two 
classes comprise ‘‘ organized’’ labor, hence 
embrace the ‘‘trade union movement,’’ 


' against which are powers that seek master- 


ship over'it. There being no union of my pro- 
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fession, I hold membership in neither class. 

It is remarkable that this ‘‘labor union 
movement’’ stands before the world a Gi- 
braltar against the encroachments of the 
powers in their efforts to influence and con- 
trol the political, commercial, and industrial 
destinies of the country, thus moving in- 
dustrial peace farther from realization. 

The demand for safe and sane working 
conditions, reasonable physical exertion, 
and better and higher pay is morally and 
industrially just and equitable. If we give 
thought to the cost of living prevailing in 
the last twenty-four months, its necessity 
must be admitted. Blameand responsibility 
must fall upon resistance to it. Such re- 
sistance is simply false economy, a trend to 
financially aid capitalists or those having 
the power of money at the cost and oppres- 
sion of the toilers, a taking of an undue 
advantage of a state of affairs in which the 
consumers are so vitally concerned and yet 
for which they are not responsible. 

Joun B. POWELL, 
Author, Writer, Correspondent, 
Kenyon College ( Retired ). 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





PITHY OBSERVATIONS. 


Opinions differ, often change, but in- 
variably conditions govern them. In my 
college service, the labor movement was 
among my studies in economics. In the 
broadest possible application, labor is the 
basis of all economy. Upon it wealth is 
erected; without it wealth shrinks. Let it 
be idle, or burden it with hardships, a dead 
growth would soon be found in the garden 
of industry, we should all be buried in the 
Potter's Field of poverty, death resulting 
from a phrenitis of brain circulation. 

It is more serious to build up capital by 
false and fictitious methods than to reduce 
wages in stringent times. Refusing arbitra- 
tion affecting pay and value of labor; issu- 
ing court injunctions upon assumptive con- 
clusions; prosecuting the financially weak 





lb. J. Healy, Employer, Petaluma, Cal.: 





Regarding trade union movement, it is my opinion that it is something neces- 
sary and will be very beneficial to the laboring class of people. They certainly need 
some protection as well as the corporations. 








——— 
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and favoring the financially strong; arrest- 
ing,imprisoning and convicting without war- 
rant of law, are methods that override civil 
and industrial rights. I do not and will not 
uphold law-breaking. The guilty should 
be punished. The proof of guilt, however, 
should be real, positive, and not assumed or 
manufactured. Those who resort to such 
methods and practices do serious harm to 
the country and blemish honorable Amer- 
ican citizenship, and should be held respon- 
sible and severely punished. 

I do not approve of concentrated power 
in this form. It is unwise and unpolitical, 
as much so asit isto permit displays of 
judicial prejudices and preferences, and 
surely we have seen some revolting in- 
stances of both. I am not a member, either 
honorary or active, of any labor union; 
hence, my expressions rest upon outside im- 
pressions, observations, and information. 
My view extends over many years past, and 
at no time can I recall such a serious feel- 
ing of unrest to the public. Had labor 
sought and created it, reprehension should 
fall upon it. As it appears from my obser- 
vations, not all, but-a great number of 
capitalists have, with arrogance and im- 
punity, banished all hope of a peaceful and 
prosperous era in the industrial conditions 
throughout the land. 

Ezra GRAHAM GReEy, fA. D., M.S. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE WORLD INDEBTED TO LABOR 
UNIONS. 


The world is much indebted to labor 
unions. Its predecessors—the trade guilds 
of the past—wrested from feudal barons 
and kings the rights and immunities which 
constituted the ‘‘free cities’’ of medieval 
Europe, which were freedom’s entering 
wedge into despotic power, and which were 
the beginning of that great movement 
against absolute power which wrote consti- 
tutions for monarchies, which dictated the 
Magna Charta, which wrought a republic 
out of the fires of the French revolution, 
which peopled the New World and inspired 





the declaration ‘‘that all men are crea ed 
free and equal.’’ But the victory is ‘ot 
complete, the fighting not yet over. Th>re 
are yet battles to be fought in freedori’s 
name. ‘‘Equality’’ is only a theory and jot 
a condition so far as industrial opportunity 
is concerned. There must be economic in- 
dependence before man will be completely 
free. ° C. W. Howrn 
Beaumont, Tex. 


NOT AFRAID TO ASSERT RIGHTS. 


No degree of industrial independence can 
be maintained in the South until the workers 
organize completely. I believe in labor 
unions because through them we can keep 
a better class of laboring men in Arkansas. 
We need men who are not afraid to assert 
their rights. By organization wages can be 
raised and hours shortened. Men can also 
be elected to the Legislature who will 
bring about those reforms so earnestly 
desired by workingmen all over the coun- 
try. Arkansas can never attain the place it 
rightfully deserves, by reason of its ex- 
haustless natural resources, until every citi- 
zen is free to vote and can have that vote 
counted. I am ready to lend a hand in 
any way I can and wish the organization 
of the American Federation of Labor god- 
speed in its great undertaking. 

Z. O'BRIEN, Employer 

Blytheville, Ark. 


REASONS FOR UPHOLDING TRADE 
UNIONS. 


I believe in labor organization, first, be- 
cause I think it gives stability to the wage- 
earner’s condition. It enables him to secure 
contracts for work at fixed wages, with an 
assurance that he will not, at an unex- 
pected moment, be underbid and thrown 
out of employment, through no fault of his. 
It enables him to plan for the future, and 
thus more fully identify himself with the 
permanent interests of the community. 

The organization being recognized in the 





Cc. J. Eckstorm, President, Lethbridge Agricultural Society, South Alberta: 
I have always been favorably disposed toward the desire of labor in all branches 


organizing in order to adjust all matters in a more able manner. 
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labor market, each right-thinking member 
will take a pride in maintaining a high 
standard of integrity and efficiency. This 
pride in the organization will react on the 
individual members and make them better 
citizens. This result is not always attained, 
but I believe it is the tendency of labor 
organization. 

Secondly, ! believe it is better for the 
employer to deal with a responsible organ- 
ization, which professes a pride in keeping 
its contracts. If the employer is required to 
pay higher wages on account of the organ- 
ization, compensation is found in the stabil- 
ity of the labor market, the added security 
for the fulfillment of the contracts of em- 
ployment, and the increased efficiency 
which the influence of the organization will 
finally give to the individual workers. 

Thirdly, I believe it is better for the 
community for both the reasons above sug- 
gested. The high and permanent wages 
which organization secures adds to the 
general prosperity, and the moral influence 
of the organization ought to, and I believe 
will, make better and more prosperous 
citizens. A. W. LEwIs, 


Judge Saline County Circuit Court, [hnois. 


PROTECTION AGAINST COVETOUSNESS. 


Everywhere and always I boldly insist 
that the labor union has a right to exist. 
It must be admitted that the union has 
done much good. It has improved the shop 
conditions where labor is employed. It has 
improved the dwellings in communities 
where they are owned by the capitalists. 
It has rightly shortened the hours of labor 
and justly increased the wages. Such is 
the cupidity of human nature that had not 
laboring men organized in self-defense the 
overreaching covetousness of the employer 
would long before now have made the lot 
of the laboring man unendurable. Too 
much praise can not be given the organized 
effort made by labor for the amelioration 
of the lot of laboring men. In all jus- 
ice it must be admitted that the toiler who 


has withheld himself from association with 
the union has equally shared in the pre- 
rogatives, emoluments, and protections 
secured for him by the co-operation of 
those who stood for the union principles. 
I can see wherein great danger lies for the 
labor union. It has made mistakes and 
blunders. Those mistakes and blunders 
have led the general public to suspect the 
wisdom and efficacy of the whole move- 
ment; and yet we must not denounce the 
whole organization because of its occa- 
sional mistakes. The Church itself would 
come under universal condemnation on this 
principle, for it is not without its mistakes 
and blunders. As well condemn the Chris 
tian Church for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew and the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition as to condemn. wholesale, labor 
unions because of the mistakes some of 
their leaders have made. The crying need 
of labor unions today is wise leadership. 
EMANUEL BREEZE, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church. 
Harrisburg, III. 


“AMONG OUR BEST CITIZENS.” 


The men who belong to labor organiza- 
tions are among our best citizens, and 
since they have come into this community 
there is noticed a large increase in the bank 
deposits, consisting of the wages saved by 
labor. 

Organized labor in this vicinity is a 
staunch supporter of the churches and the 
State, and I have noticed that in elections 
on questions of temperance and good gov- 
ernment that organized labor is always 
on the side for temperance and good 
government. 

I have noticed the great efforts the unions 
have made to settle any differences they have 
with their employers in a spirit of friend- 
ship and peace, and have witnessed the 
settlement of the greatest of these labor 
questions without any threats or violence 
whatever. 





Jos. Gillespie, Chief of Police, Lethbridge, South Alberta: 
During the last three years there has not been one arrest made in this city at 


Labor Day parades. 
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Candidly, I believe that the greatest 
force in the upbuilding of this great com- 
munity is the labor union, and the example 
which trade unionists are showing in their 
own conduct and accomplishments is an 
example to all of the citizens. 

K. C. RoNALDS, County Judge. 

Eldorado, III. 





ORGANIZATION AN ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY. 


In this commercial ageof organized capital 
and mad rush for the acquiring of vast 
fortunes, the organization of the laboring 
class is an absolute necessity for its self- 
preservation, and is its only means and hope 
of protecting itself and securing to its mem- 
bers a reasonable portion of the fruits of 
their labor, and enabling them to main- 
tain themselves, families, and homes. 
‘‘United they stand, divided they fall.’’ 

The effect of organized labor upon legiti- 
mate capital doing business upon a normal, 
conservative and sound business basis is 
wholesome and mutually beneficial. 

Organized labor in a laboring community 
is the life and vitality of that community. 
When organized labor prospers, the busi- 
ness interests thrive. When organized labor 
suffers reverses or becomes disorganized, 
business generally does likewise. 

W. C. KANE, State’s Attorney. 

Saline County, Il. 





A STRIKE WITHOUT HARD FEELING. 


For twenty-four years I have been a 
member of the Grange and an active worker 
for the improvement of rural conditions and 
of the people of the country. I believe in 
organization of all classes for mutual help 
and improvement, keeping in mind at all 
times the spirit of equity and consideration 
due from one man to another; or from one 
class of men to men of different occupation. 
As a member of the Legislature I was al- 
ways ready to vote for any just bill that 


would be of benefit to the laboring man. 
The strike that occurred in Hardwick the 
past spring was managed in a gentlemanly 
way and no hard feeling was created be- 
tween employer and employe. The men 
attended to their own business as far as I 
have been able to learn, and were not a 
menace to the morals of the community 
during their leisure. 

I hope the union will become a stronger 
and more useful factor in the upbuilding 
of the country and in improving the con- 
ditions of the laboring man. 

T. G. BRonson, 
Vermont-State School of Agriculture. 
East Hardwick. 





SHOULD HAVE EQUAL PRIVILEGES. 


An opinion on the trade union involves 
the consideration of several conditions. If 
the object sought is an opinion as to the 
organization, and consequent effects or re- 
sults of such organization, the question is 
reduced to its simplest form. The man who 
works, who produces something for the 
common good, is of all men the first in value 
to the race; he is the king of industry, the 
prince of finance, the preserver of govern- 
ment. Surely, he has the legal and moral 
right to belong to, and organize trade 
unions. Since capital is thoroughly organ- 
ized, labor can only successfully maintain 
its rights by thorough organization itself. 
The effects of labor unions are well known. 
Through them labor maintains its dignity 
and its worth, and secures a more favorable 
recognition at the hands of capitalists. I 
believe in organized labor and labor unions, 
because through them a better and more 
satisfactory understanding can be had be- 
tween labor and capital, and I would advo- 
cate labor unions, if fur no other reason 
than, in law and in equity, labor should 
have at least equal privileges with capital. 

J. B. Eaton, 


State Tax Commissioner, Oregon. 








Frederick Townsend Martin, Capitalist, New York City: 
The eight-hour day may now be instituted without the slightest danger to our 
industrial prosperity or commercial supremacy. 
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SAFE, SANE, BROAD-MINDED. 


I believe in the theory of the trade union. 
I believe in the purposes of its inception 
and in its ultimate object. But I believe that 
to finally attain its goal it must be builded 
on the broadest, solidest and most conserva- 
tive foundation. Thoughtless action never 
leads except in a mob, and the great army 
of American workingmen is not a mob. 

The captains of industry and the gen- 
erals of finance have put their biggest and 
brainiest men to the task of their organiza- 
tion. The laboring men must, at all times, 
do the same, not alone to win recruits to 
their ranks, but to prove to the world that 
they are as safe, sane, broad-minded, and 
firm-foundationed as the greatest of Amer- 
ica’s men. Trade unionism means the 
cementing together of the great mass of 
the laboring men of the country for the 
betterment of their condition in life through 
the gates of peace and prosperity, and that 
means bigger and better citizens, and 
through them a stronger and a grander 
Government. . BEN W. OLcorr, 

Secretary of State, Oregon. 


NO CITIZENS MORE LOYAL. 


As a member of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil I want to say from the zzside that I am 
a profound believer in the necessity, aims, 
spirit and general operation of the labor 
union movement of this country. 

The workingmen are struggling for their 
native and inherent rights which should 
have been theirs without the asking, but 
which could not be obtained except in a 
corporate capacity. 

The crimes against the community com- 
mitted by some of the members of the 
organizations and the other crimes that are 
falsely laid at the door of union labor by 
employers who are the real offenders are no 
more a part of organized labor than murder 
is a part of American citizenship. 

I know many union men, among them 


national, State-and local officers and hun- 
dreds of the rank and file; have visited in 
almost every kind of union; and I am pre- 
pared to say that the country has no more 
loyal citizens than these. 

I have often invited the representatives 
of union labor to occupy my pulpit and 
their visits have left no regrets. I am al- 
ways happy to have an opportunity to help. 

(Rev. ) SAMUEL GARVIN, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Colorado Springs. 





UNION MOVEMENT HEARTILY FAVORED, 


To enforce and protect their rights and 
promote their physical, mental, and moral 
well-being, organization is indispensable to 
those who earn a livelihood by labor. Labor 
could exis¢ without organization. So, too, 
the human beings living between the terri- 
torial boundaries of the United States could 
exist without government. But in either 
event protection would not exist and prog- 
ress would cease. 

In the past twenty years much legislation 
of incalculable benefit to humanity has been 
enacted in this country and is being en- 
forced. I call to mind laws forbidding the 
employment of women and children at cer- 
tain kinds of work and over certain des- 
ignated hours, compelling factorn. and 
transportation companies to use safety de- 
vices to save the lives and limbs of em- 
ployes, requiring improved methods and 
supervision in mining, shortening the hours 
of work in certain occupations and by des- 
ignated classes of employes, and directing 
the payment of wages in money. 

Without organized and persistent effort 
of the labor unions I doubt if any of these 
laws would have been enacted. 

The campaign of education now being 
carried on with a view to ultimately solv- 
ing the question of compensation to injured 
workmen and making provision for them 
when old and decrepit, is one of the great 





movement. 





B. Seebohm Roundtree, ‘‘Land and Labor:” 

Wages [in Belgium] are low, partly because the productivity of the workmen 
is low, partly because relatively few are engaged in the manufacture of goods of 
the highest quality, and partly because of the weakness of the trade union 
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movements that organized labor is doing 
much to promote. 

Organized labor, especially in its forma- 
tive stages, has and will in future suffer 
some from unwise leadership and the acts 
and advice of extremists. However, no 
great movement has ever been exempt 
from these dangers. Recent years have 
shown that, as a rule, wise counsels and 
conservative leadership have governed. 

I heartily favor the union labor move- 
ment, and believe its future promises 
beneficent results to our country and 
humanity. EDWARD S. McCANANY. 

Kansas City, Kans. 


A SERVICE OF INESTIMABLE VALUE. 


The keenest thinkers with regard to 
modern social conditions are coming to be- 
lieve that one of the fundamental causes of 
all bad social conditions, such as bad hous- 
ing, prostitution, juvenile delinquency, bad 
health, etc.,is a lack of suitable income. 
Therefore, the effort of the trade unions 
to increase the income of the workers is 
striking at one of the fundamental needs of 
our time. Furthermore, I believe that the 
trade unions are doing a service of inesti- 
mable value in training workers to think 
carefully, to act with force but with restraint, 
and govern themselves and to educate them- 
selves for their place in our democracy. 
Though I find many critics of trade union- 
ism, and though some of the criticisms 
are well taken, similar criticisms might be 
leveled at every other organization, both 
capitalistic and religious, and I have yet 
to hear criticisms of the movement which 
seems to me to be fundamental. 

It isa pleasure to me to give my support 
to the movement as a whole. 

(Rev. ) MURRAY SHIPLEY HOWLAND, 

, South Presbyterian Church. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN THE MOVEMENT. 


I believe in the trade union movement 
because all life is interrelated and no one 
man or any number of men can lay claim 
to absolute independence. 

Because intelligent organizations of re- 
lated and integral parts is a necessity, not 
for the purpose of antagonism, but to secure 
proportionate and just returns to labor and 
capital. 

Because the unorganized laborer has not 
the interest in his work which is created by 
unity of purpose and desire. The intelli- 
gently organized laborer recognizes that his 
interest is not simply an individual one, but 
a collective and mutual one, and in conse- 
quence he and his employer get the most 
out of what should be of mutual interest. 

Because industry should be permeated 
with the spirit of service. 

Because commercial service should be 
governed not by the law of supply and 
demand, but by the Golden Rule. 

Because the object of commercial service 
is not only gain but usefulness. 

Because I thoroughly believe in displac- 
ing the spirit of self-interest by social 
service. 

Because all conduct rests upon the basic 
principles of righteousness, justice, fair- 
ness, and mutual and proportionate profit 
sharing. BASTIAN SmMITrs, 

Minister First Congregational Church. 

Jackson, Mich. 





ORGANIZED LABOR LAWFUL. 


I have been public prosecutor of this 
county for four and a half years. The 
county has more than 100,000 population 
and has about 4,000 members of trade 
unions. During the whole time but one 
member of a labor union has been com- 
plained of for any offense in this county 
and he was acquitted. I do not think of 
any thing that I could say that so forcibly 








C. L. Brokaw, Vice-President and Cashier, Commercial National Bank, Kansas City, Kans.: 

I most heartily approve of labor unions. I believe that they are absolutely 
necessary in order to protect labor and secure better conditions for the laboring 
man. I have believed that labor has the same right to organize that capital has to 
organize and that, in spite of some abuses I feel there have been in the past, I 
believe that in the main labor unions have been of great benefit. 
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proves the law-abiding character of union 
men. 

Society now understands that every 
achievement of the human race is the out- 
come of a struggle. The nature of man is 
so constituted that it is impossible for him 
to maintain his rights without continual 
effort and without the organized co-opera- 
tion of his fellow-man. This is the only 
known remedy for injustice. 

The united and persistent effort for the 
betterment of mankind on the part of union 
labor is of a piece with everything that 
has ever done anything good in the world. 
I do not believe that any man would ever 
be able to acquire a home by the price of 
his labor in the United States if it were not 
for the labor unions. Perhaps members of 
labor unions have done things that are 
wrong, but such things are inseparable 
from organizations of their size. 

A crack in a tea cup looks big, but no 
one ever mentions a crack in Pike’s Peak. 

JosEPH TAGGART, County Attorney. 

Wyandotte County, Kansas. 





BENEFITS BEYOND QUESTION. 


I do not see how any reasonable person 
can question the benefit to labor of organi- 
zation. This is true as regards society as 
well as workers themselves. 

I believe that it is generally recognized 
that the industries and capitalists are 
largely organized, and a good many believe 
wisely so. However this may be, it being 
so, it is almost of a necessity to all con- 
sidered that labor should also be organized. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the purpose of organization is power and 
influence, as well as protection, and as 
these increase, responsibilities also increase, 
and the need of restraint and increasing 
wisdom. 

There are arguments against organized 
labor, just as there are against any organ- 
ization, which, as it grows in power and in- 


influence, tempts passionate, ignorant or 
designing persons to use it for personal or 
private ends. This is true even of organized 
religion (the Church). 

We all make mistakes, and there area 
good many things to be regarded; but it 
should be borne in mind with labor, as with 
the churches, that they are working toward 
a great ideal, and this can not be attained 
except as human progress advances, by 
many mistakes and some steps backward; 
but if the ideal is held to, ultimate progress 
must be certain. 

WILLIAM W. SEYMOUR, 
Mayor of Tacoma, Wash. 





SOCIAL CATASTROPHE PREVENTED. 

When organized capital—call it big busi- 
ness, the interests, the corporations, or 
what you will—is able to write laws and 
say how they should be interpreted, when 
it can control Judges and Legislatures 
and buy its way into the United States 
Senate, when it can collect a tribute from 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States through vicious tariff rates and un- 
fair monopolies, when it can do all this, 
what chance, in heaven’s name, would the 
individual workingman stand to get a fair 
deal, if there were no organized labor to 
meet organized capital on something like an 
equal basis? 

It’s almost unthinkable—society today 
with never a labor union, with each work- 
ingman standing alone, forced to take what- 
ever the generosity of his employer offered 
or the law of supply and demand in men 
compelled. 

Any generosity on the part of any single 
employer would be crushed out before a 
ruthless competition, and the law of supply 
and demand would be rewritten in the 
offices of organized business. 

Labor unions are not perfect. Mighty few 
institutions are nowadays. But the principle 
is absolutely sound, and the union is the 








Gertrude Barnum, writing of the Muscatine wages dispute: 

The strike will bear good fruits in many ways. It has been a great education 
in unionism to the whole community and has resulted in the organization of all 
the important occupations in Muscatine (including clerks) not formerly unionized, 
and in a large increase in membership in trades but partially organized before. 
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only institution which has yet appeared 
which can do the work. And that work, 
from the point of view of the men who toil, 
is one that has to be done. 

One thing, not always appreciated, which 
the unions have done is this: It has pre- 
vented the revolution. For, had there been 
no obstacle to prevent the employers from 
keeping wages to the starvation point, it 
doesn’t seem like an exaggeration to assert 
that enough bitterness and class hatred 
would have been engendered over the 
country by this time to make us ready for 
an explosion; an explosion which might 
easily reach the proportions and the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution. 

But organized labor, because it has fought 
on, because it is confident that justice must 
prevail in the end, has prevented the catas- 
trophe. It has won many battles, has lost 
others, but kept fighting on despite victory 
or defeat. 

And the net result to date is better work- 
ing conditions in every trade in the country, 
better wages, better hours, a problem of 
living made easier, not only for the union 
men, but for the non-union; not only for 
the men who work in the shops and facto- 
ries, but for us all. 

For a prosperity which is divided among 
a great body of people makes a better coun- 
try to live in than a prosferity the greater 
bulk of which is absorbed by the 5 per cent 
of the nation’s population and spent in pal- 
aces, afloat and ashore, art treasures, fine 
clothes, dinners, automobiles, and foreign 
travel. 

If the nation is to continue great the 
95 per cent of us must share in its greatness. 

HuGuH ALLEN, £ditor, Tacoma Times. 


A STEP FORWARD IN HISTORY. 


I have always considered the organiza- 
tion of labor as one of the greatest steps 
forward in the history of the world. In 
fact, I can not see how it could have been 
possible for the individual laborer to have 
gotten his rights without such organization. 

I helieve that the future for organized 


labor is bright. Many things will have to 
be worked out and will be along right 
lines. Great power is vested in the leaders 
of the organization, but power usually 
brings conservatism with it. Mistakes 
probably have been made and will be 
made, as in all human organizations, but, 
in the end, I think it will be the safeguard 
of both property and labor. 
P. W. GOEBEL, 
President, Commercial National Bank. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


TRADE UNION PHILOSOPHY. 


Trade unionism is the philosophy of 
human justice in the world of industry. 
Its creed is the golden rule, and its doctrine 
finds millions of adherents because it be- 
gins with elementary principles by pointing 
the way to material salvation. 

Wherever the wheels of industry are in 
motion, there the beneficent influence of 
trade unionism is a potent factor. It en- 
folds the masses of toil, oblivious to dispar- 
ities of color, sex, nationality, or creed. 
Its ideal is the brotherhood of man, toward 
which it attains by the betterment of so- 
ciety as a whole. Because its methods strike 
most directly at the evils of our time, it is 
pre-eminently the greatest renovating force 
in our politicaland industrial structure today. 

The philosophy of trade unionism is 
disseminated most effectively through the 
educational campaign so relentlessly waged 
bythe untrammeled labor pressand its march 
is onward, and forward, by the irresistible 
force of enlightened conscience. 

This noble philosophy has, through its 
unswerving purpose, permanently estab- 
lished its boundaries and it can not, and 
will not, be appropriated by any political 
party or platform. The doctrine that has 
given a newer and brighter outlook of life 
to millions of toilers shall not be distorted 
by ambitious seekers after self-glorification. 

The people of labor will assert their 
might at the polls just as soon as they real- 
ize that the responsibility for honest effi- 
cient administration rests, not with parties, 





Norman Hapgood: 





No single force has done more to educate us, poor and rich, than unions. 
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but on men. Then they will elect men who 
shall recognize their responsibility to their 
conscience and their God. 

When that time comes, we will cease to 
gloat over the men who ‘‘also ran,’’ for 
party victory will not be the great desidera- 
tum. But, when that time comes, public 
offices will be graced with true, honest, re- 
sponsible men and all the people will receive 
a square deal in the administration of human 
justice. Rosert C. KROLL, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Printing Trades Magazine.’’ 

St. Louis, Mo. 


GREETINGS FROM OKLAHOMA. 


Perhaps no State in the Union has 
given more attention to the request of or- 
ganized labor than has the State of Okla- 
homa. 

In the forming of the State constitution 
organized labor was given particular atten- 
tion and this resulted in the most modern 
of -all constitutions, for under it labor is 
given at least a part of the protection it 
deserves. 

In the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the State Federation of Labor is 
always recognized and the measures advo- 
cated by them find ready supporters with 
the result that they are usually enacted 
into law. 

Oklahoma has recognized that the pros- 
perity of the State depends on the pros- 
perity of its workingmen and as the 
prosperity of the workingman depends 
upon the amount of assistance he is willing 
to give himself, why should not the cause 
of unionism be encouraged? 

Labor unions offer to the workingman 
the best opportunity to better his own con- 
dition and that of his fellow-workman and 
a workman who will not join the union of 
his trade is not willing to assist in better- 
ing hisown condition, but lays back, always 
ready, always willing to reap the benefits 
which his more energetic fellow-workman 
succeeds in getting. 


A man who will not help himself is not 
worthy of the assistance of others and 
therefore should not feel aggrieved when 
his fellow-workman can not extend to him 
brotherly assistance when he is asked for 
and can not show his ‘‘card.’’ 

I believe that this country owes its pros- 
perity and its reputation of being the best 
country on earth in which to live to the 
labor unions which have continued to advo- 
cate shorter hours and a living wage. 
Shorter hours that all might be employed 
and a living wage that the wives and chil- 
dren as well as the worker, might have a 
few of the luxuries as well as the necessi- 
ties of life. 

I only hope that the cause of the work- 
man will continue to advance in the future 
as it has in the past and that at some time 
we may see this world’s wealth more equally 
divided with those who ‘‘produce the 
goods.’’ Jay H. MULLEN, 

President Commercial Club. 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


THE VOICE OF LABOR. 


There must be many ways in which the 
general welfare of the worker can be im- 
proved and advanced, and there are none 
who can put forward his views as well as 
the workingman himself. His individual 
voice to the community at large can not be 
far-sounding, but in conjunction with the 
voice of his fellows it can be made to sound 
throughout the land in such a tone that 
men will stand and listen. Further than 
this, I may say that it is a great mistake— 
the mistake of many—to assume that the 
voice of labor is constantly hostile to the 
welfare of the community generally. No 
doubt propositions which are novel, which 
assail old customs, which interfere with ex- 
isting privileges and practices are honestly 
looked upon as dangerous to the established 
order; but I can well see that the great influ- 
ence of an organized trade would do much 
to destroy error of this kind and to help to 
advance the demand of mankind for a fairer 





Wm. M. Reedy, Editorial, St. Louis Mirror: 
If it were not for the trade unions, the [women’s short-hour] law would be a 


dead letter in two weeks. 
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distribution of human happiness than seems 

to exist at the present time. From these 

points of view I look with favor on the 

organization of labor. JOHN V. ELLIs. 
St. John, N. B. 





“THE STRONG SHIELD” FOR THE WAGE- 
WORKER. 


I believe in the organization of labor, not 
only because it is necessary to the welfare of 
the individual worker, but also because, in 
the present stage of industrial evolution, it 
is necessary to the moral and material wel- 
fare of the nation. I believe in it because 
I believe in democracy and self-government. 
Only where these are established can there 
be developed and maintained a high aver- 
age quality of citizenship—a nation’s best 
asset. 

Labor organization makes for good citi- 
ship in several ways. It develops the social 
instinct of the worker; it widens the circle 
of his sympathies; it enlarges his intel- 
lectual horizon, compelling his attention 
first to problems affecting his own trade, 
then to those which affect labor in general, 
and so on to those in which the interest of 
the whole community is involved. It stimu- 
lates his self-respect and the spirit of inde- 
pendence in him. It is the strong shield 
between him and industrial slavery, and is 
thus one of the most powerful guarantees 
of the development of a higher type of 
citizenship. 

Without organized labor, and with capital 
organized as it is, the condition of the worker 
would soon degenerate into industrial slav- 
ery. Even the more altruistic of the em- 
ployers could not prevent this. It would 
come as the inevitable consequence of com- 
petition. Industrial slavery means the de- 
basement of the people and national decline. 

Let capital be as effectively organized as 
it may—the more effectively the better. 


But let labor be thoroughly organized too— 
the more thoroughly the better. Then let 
wages and conditions of labor be fixed by 
means of collective bargaining between 
representatives of the two interests, just as 
the business between two national govern- 
ments is adjusted by their diplomatic 
agents. When an agreement satisfactory 
to both interests can not be reached in this 
way, then let the two interests do what the 
governments of France, the United States 
and Britain have just agreed to do—refer 
the matter in dispute to a disinterested 
tribunal for settlement. Such a tribunal 
should be a permanent government board 
having at its disposal the services of eco- 
nomic experts. Its decision should be ac- 
cepted as final. This would not be com- 
pulsory arbitration, except in the sense 
that, for the sake of the welfare of the 
whole community, each party to an indus- 
trial dispute should feel compelled in honor 
to accept the decision of a tribunal to which 
the dispute had been referred by consent of 
both the parties to it. 
J. L. Lewis, Aditor, ‘‘Herald.’’ 
Hamilton, Ont. 


REASONS FOR A FAITH IN UNIONISM. 


I am a firm believer in the fundamental 
principles of the labor union. Capital or- 
ganizes, and labor, for its own protection, 
must also organize. Every man has a right 
to the results of his own labor and this 
right must be defended by all that is sound 
in industrial economy. The labor issue in- 
volves the whole scheme of competition 
which in turn includes self-interest and 
selfishness. 

The combination of labor is an expedient 
pending the time when the whole indus- 
trial system will be reconstructed according 
to the Golden Rule. 








Chas. V. Galloway, State Tax Commissioner, Oregon: 

The trade union movement is a natural and proper development of our indus- 
trial system. As an important factor in social and industrial progress for improve- 
ment of the condition and efficiency of the workers it should be conserved. 
occasional abuses practiced in the name of trade unionism are merely incidental, 
rather than principal, features; their necessary correction and elimination will give 
added strength and efficiency to the movement itself. 


The 
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That time has not yetcome. Everybody 
believes in the principle, but who puts it 
into practice? Neither labor nor capital. 
The main business of the Church is to deal 
with the principle of reconstruction rather 
than with the expedient. 

Collective bargaining, when it does not 
break into the liberty of the individual, guar- 
anteed by the Government of the United 
States and the laws of personal freedom, 
is the basic principle of trade unionism. 

The purpose of the union is protection 
to wages, the promotion of education 
touching industrial rights, the facilitation 
of apprenticeship, equalization of industry 
and a means by which there may be estab- 
lished co-operation between labor and 
capital. Anything short of this purpose im- 
perils unionism and creates antagonism. 
Unionism is organized specifically for war 
as the present industrial system induces 
conflict between labor and capital. While 
this is inevitable the union has a larger pur- 
pose than war. It must guard against the 
political demagogue and the industrial 
boss. 

In the realm of labor three parties are 
involved; the man who belongs to the 
union, the man who does not for reasons 
satisfactory to himseff belong to the union, 
and the scab. 

For the scab, I have no respect. For the 
non-union man I have enough respect to 
reason with him, as I believe all working- 
men should for their own good belong to 
the union, just as I believe all men should 
be Christians, but if the church would treat 
non-Christians as the unions do non-union 
men it would be criticised. Labor must not 

‘make war upon labor in a manner incon- 
sistent with the rights of humanity and the 
principles of the government. Both labor 
and capital must obey the law, and any 
success that might be won in violation of 
law is self-destructive. The success of labor 


unions will depend upon the good sense 
and sound patriotism of their leaders, 

The problem of the whole world is a 
right distribution of wealth. The artificial 
methods now used to distribute wealth are 
neither just nor wise, and the revolution 
now approaching is an endeavor to right 
this condition. This should begin with a 
better distribution of the common wealth 
and then, by making every laborer a capi- 
talist, and every capitalist a laborer. Trade 
unionism, socialism, communism and other 
proposed schemes look toward that end, and 
it is a question whether any or all of these 
plans are equal to the crisis now upon us. 

As a preacher of the gospel, in a class of 
brain workmen who receive a less wage 
than the hodcarrier, the carpenter, and the 
mason, supported for the most part by men 
and women who work, I am glad to record 
myself in favor of the fundamental law of 
economic union, now slowly working its 
way out into some form of practical 
application. 

(Rev.) WILLIAM RADER, 
Calvary Presbyterian Church. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





A MISSION GREATER THAN A SCALE. 


A symposium from disinterested men on 
labor movements should prove interesting 
and valuable reading. Any such sympo- 
sium, to be of merit and real value, should 
be candid, but before it can be of any 
weight, the men making it should be in 
position to deal intelligently with this vital 
and important subject. 

The labor movement is now so much a 
part of this country’s doings that we are 
all brought into touch with it more or less, 
and whether we realize it or not our inter- 
ests are affected by it. 

It seems to me that federation and co- 
operation are natural birth-rights of an 





Mrs. Raymond Robbins: 


moral resource. 
life. 


in the union shop. 





In every workshop of say thirty girls there is undreamed of initiative and 
capacity for social leadership and control—unknown wealth of intellectual and 
The union brings into exercise these powers and uses them for the 
benefit of the group, thus stimulating and increasing the individual and group 
These mighty social powers that industry can engender and release 
for our social life are possible only under conditions of industrial democracy; that is, 
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American citizen, indeed, national instinct. 

Anything that is big seems to attract the 
average American mind. Into this field of 
co-operation the intelligent American work- 
man has come with zeal. His co-operating 
force is prodigious. His power for good is 
not computable. His co-operating strength 
has been of great benefit to thousands of 
his fellows. This movement is young, when 
we consider it from a point of view bearing 
on its relation to modern development in 
the larger and wider sense. Yet it reaches 
back into much effectiveness. 

Every great movement carries with it 
great responsibilities which it must assume. 
Mere force does not give a movement per- 
manency, great movements must be moral; 
they must be ethical. 

Few things appeal to me as does labor 
federation, yet labor federation, carried to 
its highest power, is capable of defeating 
its own mission. 

Labor federation has new obligations. 
Labor today has a mission equal to, if not 
greater than, a new scale of wage. 

Doubtless the experienced men who seek 
to control and guide the affairs of this 
mighty company will see to it that the 
rights of the individual will be conserved, 
and that great strength will be wisely 
guided and slow to anger. 

In their accumulated and aggregated 
strength and wisdom co-operation should 
mean uot only power to crush, but ability 
to construct: that the mass of men en- 
rolled may be taught the essential value of 
the golden rule; that thrift and con- 
tentment are necessary to happiness; that 
love of home and devotion to the things 
that make this country what it is should be 
the greatest possible good to the greatest 
number, and are essentially part of your 
Federation’s profound problems and acute 
obligations. 

There is no question of direct benefit of 
your Federation to its members. You are 
now so large a part of our whole that you 
must consider seriously the good of others, 





the progress possible to others outside your 
Federation. 

Your Federation must seek to strengthen 
everything that gives tone and character to 
the common law, so that all shall remain 
equal before the law. 

You must not overiook the fact that much 
of this country’s greatness rests upon the 
value of its land, and that land returns 
but little if neglected. 

Labor federation of today has the inter- 
est of the tiller of the soil to consider. This 
is a stern, a stubborn fact, that nature is 
an exacting mistress, and inexorable in her 
demands. DonALD Dry, Merchant. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


“THE EMPLOYERS’ PRIVILEGE CLIPPED.” 


Experience has shown it is the rule, tak- 
ing a long cycle of years, that workers are 
more abundant than work. Hence, the em- 
ployer has more often been able to exploit 
the worker than the worker has been able 
to exploit his employer. This has led labor 
in most countries to unite for its common 
protection against the exploiting tendencies 
of the wage-payer. The organization of 
labor has carried with it to the employer 
advantages and disadvantages. On the one 
hand, it has robbed him of the exclusive 
voice in fixing wages, hours and working 
conditions. It has clipped his privilege to 
be the sole arbiter of the conditions under 
which his workers shall toil and live. It 
has compelled him to take into account 
in his reckonings the attitude of his work- 
ers, and to realize that they must be allowed 
a voice in all things affecting their welfare. 
On the other hand, the organization of 
labor has made for a higher intelligence on 
the part of the wage-earner. It has brought 
about higher wages, shorter hours, and 
more livable and better working conditions, 
which have uplifted the toiler and made of 
him a more valuable and more efficient 
worker. 





Frederick Palmer, in Hampton’s: 


tection which the worker has. 





I can not see how anyone can study the subject without believing that under 
the present relations of capital and labor and society the unions are the only pro- 



































It may be due merely to a coincidence, 
but the fact remains that the highest human 
efficiency among wageearners is to be 
found in countries where labor organiza- 
tions are strongest. 

The lowest efficiency among wage-earners 
which came under my notice anywhere in 
the Occident I found in Russia, the land 
where labor organizations are not permitted 
to exist. 

The highest efficiency in labor is to be 
found in the English-speaking countries, 
where labor organizations are strongest. 

Some one has said that the world does 
not permit the loss of anything that makes 
for the common good. If this is so, then 
labor organizations have come to stay. 

If it were possible to wipe: out labor or- 
ganizations, Occidental civilization would 
be set back decades, and the lot of the 
worker would soon slide back to that under 
which his forbears lived. 

The sooner employers realize and accept 
the situation, the sooner wage-payers direct 
their thoughts to the question of how most 
wisely and most equitably to deal with or- 
ganized labor, instead of directing their 
thoughts to the question of how most effect- 
ively to destroy labor organizations, the more 
speedily are they likely to hasten the day 
when industrial peace will be at hand. 

I am of those who believe that the average 
employer, at heart, means to be just and 
fair; that he desires to pay a fair wage for 
a fair day’s work, and to establish working 
conditions conducive to the health and hap- 
piness of his workers. 

I believe that the average worker, at heart, 
is likewise just and fair; that he likewise 
desires to give a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. Mind you, I have here spoken 
of the average employer and the average 
worker. Unfortunately in the industrial 
world there are employers and workers who 
are below the average in the matter of fair 
play, and it is such as these that, as a rule, 
give cause for industrial wars. It is the un- 
fair employer who, for greed, exploits his 
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It is the unfair worker who takes 
advantage of his employer and demands 
much and gives little in return, who de- 
stroys industrial peace and brings about 


worker. 


strife. There is but one way to cure the 
unfair, the unjust, and the unreasonable, 
and that is through loss of public sympathy. 
Modern, enlightened public opinion will 
not support the unfair or the unreasonable, 
whether they be found in the ranks of em- 
ployers or in the ranks of labor. 
H. WeErnstock, //anu/facturer. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“GOD BLESS THE CAUSE.” 


I am attracted by the religious produc- 
tivity of the trade union movement. 
Organized labor has certainly laid a debt 
upon the Church. Many of the human 
necessities for which the Christian has 
prayed and pleaded that appropriate agen- 
cies might be raised up to bring to pass, 
the federated workingman has obtained. Is 
it any wonder then that I find many an 
average man with the union card taking 
substantial place of service in the House of 
God? 

There are endless, breathless sermons for 
every kind of man in the story and power and 
opportunity of the union label. It is a mine of 
illustration. Think of the struggle for sani- 
tary surroundings for workers and prepara- 
tion of the foodstuffs that we eat; think of 
the battle for safety appliances for em- 
ployes in dangerous industries; think of a 
living wage for every man as the basis of the 
only kind of economics that will ever be 
humanly sound, of protection of women 
wage-earners and suppression of child labor! 
These are all achievements of present day 
federated industrialism. They are changing 
the face and front and focus of our human- 
ity. These strides are Christian. God bless 
the cause. 

(Rev.) Wm. Nat. FRIEND. 

San Francisco, Cal. 





J. R. Clynes, Labor M. P., England: 





In ten years the funds of trade unions of the United Kingdom have been 
used to the extent of $20,000,000 in relieving the distress of unemployment. 














EARLY CLOSING BY UNIONS. 


Through the efforts of the various unions, 
Trades Councils, etc., in Manitowoc, the 
hours of labor for the clerks (and, by the 
way, also the proprietors) of the various 
establishments have been lessened. This 
has been brought about by the strong co- 
operation of the union men in our city—not 
by force or any unjust means, but by good 
sense and fair means. It has been accom- 
plished by the union men doing their 
buying only on such nights as the stores 
complying with the requests of the unions 
were open. 

The credit for early closing belongs to the 
well organized unions and the Trade Coun- 
cil. For had they bought goods and patron- 
ized stores on evenings when the stores were 
supposed to be closed, the good that has 
been accomplished would not exist. 

Wm. E. SEIBEL, Merchant. 

Manitowoc, Wis. 


“WHEN MEN ARE BIG ENOUGH.” 


That labor has a clear right to organize, 
and that the exercise of the right is neces- 
sary for its protection and advancement can 
not be reasonably denied. 

The advantage to either employe or 
employer depends upon the manner in which 
the resulting power is used. All power 
brings responsibility, and the just and wise 
adjustment of industrial relations demands 
ability and character of the highest order. 
It demands, also, mutual forbearance and 
co-operative effort based on an earnest pur- 
pose to be considerate and fair. 

In the settlement of difficulties conference 
and conciliation should be pursued patiently 
and persistently to the point of exhaustion. 
They ought never to fail, but when they do, 
arbitration is generally a better second 
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choice than fighting. Strikes and lockouts 
with all other forms of war ought to be 
left behind. 

When men are big enough to see both 
sides, and strong enough to do what they 
know to be right, peace will smile, justice 
will reign, and prosperity will be the com- 
mon lot. 

Cuas. A. MurpDock, Publisher. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


NO MOVEMENT MORE SIGNIFICANT. 


In the evolution of the new social order, 
the grouping of men and the centralizing 
of their activities has been one of the first 
recognized movements. 

I regard the trade unions as an unanswer- 
able argument for the new social solidarity, 
the highest efficiency of the working classes, 
the added comforts of home and the lessen- 
ing of the danger of physical and moral 
delinquency. 

Trade unionism has often suffered from 
unwise leadership and her conflicts have 
often been illtimed and fruitless, but the 
centralization of labor can no more be 
hindered and certainly is no more to be 
deplored than the centralization of capital. 

Both will serve the new social order when 
both groups include all; that is, the new 
social order will have arrived when all the 
people have all the capital and when all 
the people are engaged in productive toil. 

Among the forces that are hastening, 
this new social order, there is no other 
movement of such momentum and signifi- 
cance as that of the trade unions, if only 
they are geared to this ultimate purpose, 
and are not blinded by local prejudice or 
sidetracked by lesser issues. 

W. J. Hinpiey, Mayor. 

Spokane, Wash. 








Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘Gospel of Wealth,’’ page 114: 

The right of the workingman to combine and to form trade unions is no less 
sacred than the right of the manufacturer to enter into associations and confer with 
his fellows, and it must sooner or later be conceded. 
poor opinion of the American workingman if he permits himself to be deprived of 
a right which his fellow in England long since conquered for himself. 


Indeed, it gives one but a 






























THE UNION CARD A BADGE OF DECENT 
LIVING. 

Those who do the world’s work today 
owe the improved conditions under which 
they toil to organized labor. Organized 
labor has compelled every concession 
granted them by capital for a living wage 
to this formidable array of organized 
strength. Men and women workers, both 
union and non-union, enjoy alike the fruits 
of this organized power. The man or 
woman who must labor so that he or she 
may live and who does not possess the 
badge of decent living, a ‘‘union card,’’ is 
fit only to be the slave of corporate greed. 
They who will calmly accept the union 
scale and refuse to belong to or help sup- 
port labor unions should be ostracized by 
all self-respected people. 

The enfranchised women of the five free 
States of this Republic owe this privilege 
principally to organized labor. When the 
wives of union men learn to practice the 
teachings of unionism in spending their hus- 
bands’ union wages only in unionized shops 
and department stores, they will have done 
much toward promulgating the principles 
of organized labor. 

I am pleased to note that the Western 
Federation of Miners has affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. This 
is as it should be, and I predict great and 
good results from their combined efforts. 

MaAy ARKWRIGHT HUTTON. 

Spokane, Wash. 








A POWERFUL SOCIAL FORCE. 


As a student of political economy, I am 
glad to record in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST my opinion, that organized labor 
is essential to society so long as it is domi- 
nated by an industrial system such as we 
have at the present time. The organization 
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of capital necessitates the organization of 
labor. Men may say what they will of the 
advantages of individual bargaining. The 
fact remains that individual bargaining is 
impossible in the twentieth century. 

Capital, on its side, has been bargaining 
collectively ever since the corporation be- 
came prevalent. To insist that labor bargain 
individually while capital bargains collect- 
iveiy is surely unfair. The organization of 
the labor union permits labor to cope with 
capital on more nearly equal terms. It makes 
possible the maintenance of our American 
standard of life. 

If the leaders of our churches and our 
schools are really sincere in their efforts to 
elevate our civilization they should (and I 
trust do) welcome the powerful assistance 
of organized labor in this noble work. 

A. D. GILLETT, 
Professor of Political Economy, 
State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 


INVALUABLE SOCIAL SERVICE. 


In my experience with labor organiza- 
tions, which has been considerable, I have 
found them to be as courteous and as rea- 
sonable as other organizations. 

Long ago | learned to appreciate the fact 
that labor organizations spring from and 
are maintained by a healthful instinct for 
improving the condition of the members. 
They are no more infallible than other 
people and make mistakes. Why should 
anybody expect otherwise? But, on the 
average, they strive for the interest of the 
members and perform invaluable social 
service in mutual education, in eliminating 
the grosser faults, and in lifting their mem. 
bers into a more useful citizenship. 

CHARLES S. ASHLEY, Employer. 

Toledo, Ohio. 








Benjamin J. Shove, Justice, Court of Special Sessions, Syracuse, N. Y.: 

I am naturally in favor of all organizations and movements which have for 
their purpose and object the betterment of mankind. Such an organization, as I 
understand and believe, is the American Federation of Labor. So long as that 
remains its function and its purpose I am in hearty sympathy with it. It is through 
such organizations that social progress is maintained. So long as the American 
Federation of Labor works along peaceful, law-abiding, and progressive lines, it 
is bound to succeed and win the approval of the American people. 

















UNION RESULTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


In Melbourne, Australia, facing the Pub- 
lic Garden, and immediately in front of the 
legislative hall, is a memorial pillar erected 
in commemoration of the eight-hour law. 
The labor world owes this signal victory to 
unionism. The Wages Board act, now the 
law in most Australian States, whereby the 
union nominates three, the employer three, 
and those six appoint the seventh, their 
chairman, thus creatinga legal board which 
fixes wages and hours for two or three 
years, a wise law, which recognizes the 
union, is due to unionism. Unionism in- 
sisted— 

First. That machinery must be well 
guarded, and soon we had a factory act. 

Second. That workers must be protected 
in their work, and soon we had a compen- 
sation act. 

Third. That it was dangerous for young 
people to run stationary and marine engines, 
and soon we had regulating laws. 

Fourth. That strikes and law courts are 
too costly to settle wages, that wages must 
be enough to give a decent living, and that 
hours must not be too long. Soon we had 
in Australia the Wages Board act, which 
has not yet, but must soon, reach America. 

Unionism looks at the child and says: 
‘Let it grow and be educated and not stint 
its life by hard work from ten to fifteen 
years of age.’’ 

Unionism is generous. It is for all. Its 
effort is to force capital to give a full share 
to the worker for the time he spends on his 
work. It says to capital, ‘‘We build, we 
make, we create—out of the hard iron, the 
rough stone, the huge tree—all these finer 
products. Now we must have in return 
enough share of the profits to give us good 
food, shelter, and clothes, some recreation 
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and some education.’’ It is best that capital 
should at once accept this idea and give 
labor a good living share, for then we have 
content, comfort, and happy citizens. 

I have heard Judges say that unionism 
was a curse to a country; yet the ethics of 
the labor union are higher than the ethics 
of the Board of Trade. The union demands 
a minimum wage for all, weak and strong; 
and they materially aid their poor. 

Hon. John McGowen, the labor leader of 
New South Wales, writes me: ‘‘We have 
no alms houses here.’’ 

W. F. Hatueway, J. P. P. 

St. John, N. B. 


PREFERS ORGANIZED LABOR. 


I have lived in this city for more than 
thirty years. I was here before there was 
any such thing as organized labor here, and 
have had ample opportunity to observe the 
effect of organized labor in every way. 

Nearly all classes of workingmen here 
have been for several years past organized 
and have their local unions where they meet 
regularly and discuss the present situation 
and all questions affecting their interest 
which arise, and they are many, often new 
and constantly changing, and out of exist- 
ing conditions endeavor to do these things 
which are to the best interest of the em- 
ploye without unnecessary embarrassment, 
hindrance, or oppression of the employer. 

Why should not the workingmen organ- 
ize? They find authority for their organi- 
zation in the Holy Bible. 

In the fourth chapter of Ecclesiastes, the 
ninth, tenth, and twelfth verses, we find 
the following: 

Oth. ‘‘Two are better than one; because 
they have a good reward for their labor.”’ 








Chief Justice Clark, of Supreme Court, N. C., June 13: 

The abolition of slavery in this and other countries and of serfdom in Russia 
are but parts of a world-wide improvement in the condition of the toilers of the 
world, the working classes, upon whom in the last analysis depend the subsistence, 
the clothing, indeed the continued existence of the human race. 
ment in their condition is only just beginning. With the diffusion of knowledge 
among them as to the importance of their labors and the power of their numbers, it 
is certain they will not remain content with the small share allotted to them out of 
the results of their toil and their relative unimportance in government. 


And the better- 




































10th. ‘‘For if they fall, the one will lift 
up his fellow: but woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth; for he hath not another to 
help him up.’’ 

12th. ‘‘And if one prevail against him, 
two shall withstand him; and a threefold 
cord is not quickly broken.’’ 

As to the effect of organized labor on the 
employer, I will say that I have had some 
interest in more than one enterprise that 
employed organized labor, and from an em- 
ployer’s point of view I would much prefer 
to employ organized labor than labor that 
is not.organized. The benefits to the em- 
ployer of organized labor are many. There 
is usually a contract. The employer knows 
what he may expect and what to rely upon. 
There is a certainty about the employment 
of men, which is always very important. 
By this contract the employer pays the same 
price for the same class of work. He usually 
gets all the workmen that he desires for each 
particular class of work, and is thus enabled 
to push the same along. The men furnished 
for each particular class of work are com- 
petent to perform that work, which is not 
always the case when he employs men out- 
side of organized labor. The employer’s 
profits usually depend upon the amount and 
character of work that is performed, and 
my experience is that better work and more 
work will be performed by members of or- 
ganized labor than by the same number of 
men outside of the organization. Upon the 
whole the employer is benefited and not 
injured by the organization of the men whom 
he employs. 

My observation is that members of the 
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labor organizations here are usually moral 
men and law-abiding citizens. During the 
long strike from April to October, 1910, 
when thousands were out of employment, 
and no doubt many of them in need of the 
necessaries of life, there was not a single 
act of lawlessness or violence here, but the 
highest moral sentiment and conduct pre- 
vailed during the entire time. The leaders 
of the labor organizations here are among 
our best citizens and counseled obedience 
to the law during this long strike and try- 
ing time. Their counsel and advice was 
implicitly followed by all the members of 
the organization, and as aresult, peace and 
the best of order prevailed. 

I have often wondered what the condi- 
tions would have been, with the thousands 
of men out of employment for this long 
period of time if they had not been or- 
ganized and had no good law-abiding 
leaders to advise them as to their course of 
conduct. Being organized they had faith 
in their officers, faith in their organization, 
faith in each other and faith in the justice 
of their demands. They stood faithful and 
patiently by the status of the record and 
won a great victory. A victory which could 
not have been won without organization. 

I have no doubt from my observations 
here that all classes of citizens and society 
in general in every community where the 
workingmen have organized are greatly 
benefited by the good results which flow 
from these organizations. 

W. V. CHOISSER, 
President of City National Bank, 
Harrisburg, Ill. 





and socially. 


T. P. Harrington, Employer, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

The trade union movement has been not only a great benefit to the wage- 
earner (and can be of still greater benefit), but is also a positive and material 
advantage to the fair employer of labor, to the business man and to the public in 
general. It aids in establishing a uniform basis for figuring the cost of production, 
insures a higher standard of efficiency, increases the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer, and above all tends to raise the standard of citizenship morally, intellectually 
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GOOD WORDS FOR UNIONISM. 


George Kerschensteiner, in ‘‘Education for Citizenship,’’ 1909: 

High wages and short hours of work, extended over a considerable space of 
time, bring an increased desire to learn. Brentano was the first to draw attention 
to these phenomena in the English textile, engineering, and mining trades. His 
conclusions have been repeatedly confirmed by the economic researches of W. Ros- 
cher, John Rae, and J. Singer, and quite recently by the studies of Von Nostitz. 





J. Friedlander, President Young Men’s Business League, Waco, Texas: 

The time was when trade unions were looked upon with suspicion by nearly all 
of the people; when they were considered as useless trouble breeders and the mem- 
bers considered as illiterate, and almost as enthusiastic anarchists, but the time 
has changed, and now the labor unions are looked upon asthe greatest and the 
mightiest force in modern civilization. 


Joel Mooneyham, Sheriff of Saline County, Illinois: 

In my opinion, organized labor is now and has always been a good thing for 
this community. It has had an uplifting influence here, and the members thereof 
have always acted in such a way as to reflect credit upon all concerned. 


Jno. D. Fletcher, Esq., Tacoma, Washington: 

I am a strong advocate of unionizing labor; it is the only chance that labor has 
to compete with unionized capital. Not only does labor derive this benefit but the 
social feature invoived in any organization, the exchange of ideas, the feeling of 
strength and security in union, will tend greatly to the advancement of the man. 


James M. Barry, in San Francisco Star: 

Organized labor was the first to denounce the dynamiting outrage in Los Angeles 
and to offer a reward for the conviction of those who planned it, if, indeed, the 
catastrophe was found to be the work of human hands. 


La Follette’s, Editorial, May 20, 1911: 
Trade unionism is the only present hope of the American workingman for 
decent living wages and tolerable conditions of labor. 


John H, Lewis, State Engineer, Oregon: 
So long as capital organizes, organization of labor seems to be a natural result, 
and necessary for the protection of labor. 


Martin A. Meyer, Ph. D., Rabbi, Temple Emanu-el, San Francisco: 

I believe in the American right of organization and free speech; I am just as 
firm in my opposition to the un-American position of intimidation and violence, 
whoever may be the source of such activity. Right will triumph without such 
appeal. An economic inquisition is as truly damnable as was the old-time religious 
institution. The movement for the improvement of the condition of workingmen’s 
living conditions is bigger than its mistakes, and wisely directed and controlled, is 
fraught with big promise of future good. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes, 


Work done for union labels, 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 


Wm. McCarthy. —Trade conditions are excellent. 
The present demand for men in our industry is 
greater than we can supply. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—State of employment 
fair. Taken as a whole the clay industry has not 
experienced any unusual activity. The strike in 
Galesburg, II1., still continues. 


Cutting-Die and Cutter Makers. 


Harry Reiser.—State of employment in our line 
has been slow, but shows indications of improve- 
ment. We expect to inaugurate the forty-eight- 
hour week in our industry in the early fall. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


John A. Dyche.—Trade conditions are improving. 
We have improved wages and hours through or- 
ganization. At this writing the garment workers 
in Cleveland, Ohio, are on strike for shorter hours 
and higher wages. New unions have been formed 
in Toledo and in Winnipeg, Canada. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire and Metal). 


Ralph V. Brandt,—Trade conditions fair. A new 
union was recently formed in Lafayette, Ind. Our 
local in Vancouver, B. C., is on strike against the 
open shop. We expended $400 in benefits for 
deceased members. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions good. During 
the month we expended $225 for sick and disabled 
members. 


Maintenance-of-Way Employes. 


A. B. Lowe, President.—On the Georgia Rail- 
way the maintenance-of-way employes have been 
working the old slavery hours, from sunrise to 
sunset. They arranged a meeting with the man- 
agement for the committee and myself for the 17th 
of July and after a short conference we had the 
pleasure of getting aten-hour day, work to begin 
at six and end at five, with an hour for dinner, in 
summer, and ending at 4.30, with a half-hour for 
dinner, in winter. 


Print Cutters. 


Richard H. Scheller.—We have finished a good 
season in our industry. There is nothing new of 
interest to report at this writing. We expended 
$400 in death benefits during the month. 


Seamen. 


Wm. H. Frazier.—On the Atlantic a very de- 
cided improvement in wages, hours and working 
conditions has been obtained. In June we were 
successful in having Southern Pacific Ship Com- 
pany sign up. With other companies we had a 
little trouble, excepting the Luckenback, Anieri- 
can Hawaiian and Porto Rico, where we expect to 
win out. We have increased the pay-roll about 
$250,000 per annum out of the port of New York 
alone. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gavlak.—Trade conditions fair and im- 
proving. We have been successful in strike in 
Newark, N. J., and Toronto, Canada, where we won 
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demands forincreased wagesand reduction in hours. 
In Detroit, Mich., we reduced the workday from 
ten to nine hours per day. We expended $100 in 
benefit for deceased members. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Strikes have been won recently 
in Rome, Ga., for increased wages and nine-hour 
day, and in Toledo, Ohio, for increased wages. 
We also have strikes pending at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and Evansville, Ind., for better conditions and in- 
creased wages. We expended $100 in death benefit, 


Tailors. 


E. /. Brats.—We have formed new unions in 
Palestine, Texas; Virginia, Minn.; Kansas City, 
Mo., and Wilmington, N. C. In St. Johns, New- 
foundland, our local union is on strike for price 
bill and in Dallas and New York our members 
are resisting lockouts. During the month we ex- 
pended $1,112.75 in benefits for deceased members; 
and $1,475 for sick benefits. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Chas. H. Sheraton: 

Work is steady for organized trades. There is no 
comparison between the condition of organized 
labor and the condition of the unorganized work- 
ers as the former are always in the lead. Lathers 
are getting together and expect to report the organ- 
ization of two new unions shortly. There is grow- 
ing agitation here to repeal the convict labor law 
and to place the convicts on the road. A number 
of the newspapers have taken the matter up. 


ARKANSAS, 


Blytheville.—R. J. Hubbard: 

Employment is fairly steady. I recently attended 
as delegate the County Farmers’ Union, at which 
were present thirty-six delegates from as many 
different locals. The unanimous support of the 
body was pledged tothe reforms advocated by 
the American Federation of Labor. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix .—-Thos. N. Adams: 

Bartenders’ union is steadily gaining new mem- 
bers. Employment has been steady in the build- 
ing industries. Clerks are talking of organizing. 
Printers and painters are especially active in push- 
ing the union labels to the front. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento.—J. J. Breslin: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Employ- 
ment steady. Printing pressmen and cooks and 
waiters have obtained improved conditions with- 
out strike. Garbage collectors have formed union. 
Have union of carriage painters under way. There 
is increased demand for union labor in this city. 

San Diego.—S. C. Kelly: 

Work is steady. Organized trades in fair shape. 
Plumbers have asked for $5 a day to take effect 
August 15. All unions are agitating the demand 
for the union labels. 


Santa Cruz.—J. W. Teeney: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Organ- 
ized mechanics receive an average of $4 per day 
and the eight-hour day. Expect to thoroughly 
organize all crafts. Employment is unsteady at 
this writing. 


COLORADO. 


Grand Junction.—Quince Hutton: 

Street railway employes and bakers are organ- 
izing. The union men through associated effort 
have secured better hours and higher wages than 
the unorganized workers. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Derby.—C. W. Hallock: 

After two days’ strike the carpenters won 25 
cents per day increase in wages. Condition of 
organized labor is good. 


FLORIDA, 


Miami.—B. Sutton: 

All building trades are organized. Employment 
is steady. We elected our candidate for Mayor, 
also two aldermen, in the last municipal election. 
The largest drygoods and clothing store here will 
put in full line of union label goods. 


Pensacola.—Wm. E. Terry: 

Organized labor is holding its own against great 
odds. The unorganized are very poorly paid and 
work long hours; non-union carpenters work from 
6 a.m. until dark, while the nine-hour day pre- 
vails among the organized crafts. In the recent 
city election union plumbers led the ticket for 
plumbing inspector, and also appointed another 
union plumber for assistant inspector. We now 
have two union cigar factories that are rapidly in- 
creasing their output through the agitation of the 
union men. The trades council has been reorgan- 
ized; also five locals of longshoremen, and several 
other unions are under way. Tailors have revived 
the wage scale and will have same signed in 
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the near future. Custom tailoring is rapidly grow- 
ing in this city. The demand for label goods is 
rapidly increasing, due in a large measure to the 
active and progressive work of the union label 
trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


GEORGIA. 


La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 
Employment is steady. Cigarmakers are organ- 
izing. 
ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
has been steady, but seems a bit slack at this 
writing. Joliet division of street-car men obtained 
increased wages through arbitration. Good work 
is done by the union label league and also by the 
cigarmakers. 


East St. Louis.—John F, O'Flaherty: 

Conditions are fair and employment is steady 
for organized trades. Retail clerks won strike for 
early closing. They were out two days. Musicians 
are organizing. 


Edwardsville.—John T. Wentz: 

Electrical workers have organized in this city 
and have also formed unions in two neighboring 
cities. Conditions show slight improvement. 
Mines are running about three or four days a 
week. 

Harrisburg.—Chas, A. Sullivan: 

Organized trades are receiving much higher 
wages, shorter hours, and working under better 
conditions of employment than the unorganized 
workers. Mines are running only about four days 
per week; the men are not making more than a 
scant living for themselves and families. 


Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Work is gradually getting better in all trades; 
the mines are starting up and we are looking for- 
ward to good fall and winter work. Electrical 
workers organized during the month, We have 
twenty-two unions affiliated with the central body, 
representing a membership of 3,500 union men 
and all working in harmony. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Condition of organized labor is better than the 
condition of unorganized labor. Retail clerks have 
formed union and are doing some good work. 
Women’s ten-hour bill passed the Legislature. 
Employment is not up to normal standard at 
present. 

Rreese.—Gus Knies: 

Organized labor in better condition than ever be- 
fore. There are very few unorganized workers in 
this section. Mines are working only half time, 
but other trades are quite steadily employed. City 
council adopted an ordinance requiring that union 
men only should be employed and none but union 
printing used. 


Matioon.—E. W. Johnson: 

Railway clerks have formed union, Garment 
workers are forming union. Employment is steady. 
The ten-hour law for women is being lived up to 
by employers. 
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Mounds.—E. Wildy: 

There are practically no unorganized mechanics 
in this city. Work is steady. Hope to organize a 
union of painters this month. We elected a union 
man Mayor of this city. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

The workday here is eight and nine hours per 
day. Employment is steady. Organized labor is 
always preferred by all employers. Shoemakers 
and plasterers are organizing. 

Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Musicians at Farmington and coopers at Peoria 
have organized during the month. Big prepara- 
tions have been made for Labor Day. 

Sandoval.—James M. Parker: 

All unions working harmoniously. Condition of 
organized trades good. All trades, practically, are 
or.anized. Employment is pretty steady. 


INDIANA. 
Peru.—Frederic Felix: 
Organized labor has satisfactory conditions. Em- 
na generally steady. Nostrikes or troubles. 
he cigarmakers are carrying on a union label 
publicity campaign in the newspapers. Well-known 
citizens are announcing they will smoke none but 
home-made, union label cigars. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines.—G. F. Moorehead: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Work is 
scarce at this writing. Iron workers are on strike 
against open shop. Central body is making prepa- 
rations for a great Labor Day celebration. 

Oelwein.—S. H. Payne: 

Railway carmen are organizing. Employment is 
steady at this writing. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—S. A. Cunningham: 

Condition of organized labor good. Building 
trades are steadily employed. Kansas State Feder- 
ation of Labor met here during August. 

Newton.—Reed Crandall: 

Carpenters are organized and now have about 
two-thirds of all the carpenters in the union. They 
receive $3 for nine-hour day, while the non-union 
carpenters work ten hours for $2.50 a day. Expect 
to organize retail clerks shortly. 


LOUISIANA. 


Monroe.—\,. N. Hudnall: 

All union men are better off as to wages and 
working conditions than are the unorganized 
workers in this section. All railroad men are 
steadily employed. All mechanics on railroads 
have received increase of 314 per cent in wages 
without strike. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol,—Harrie M. Pike: 

Employment is steady in all shops. Hope to 
organize a union of plumbers shortly. Various 
unions have committees working for the union 
labels. 

Boston.—John J. Cunningham: 

State of employment good. Firemen, members 
of the firemen’s union, received increase from 
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$1.65 to $2 per day. The firemen’s union at Fitch- 
burg has made steady gain in membership. Fire- 
men at Pittsfield formed union recently. 

Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

Organized labor slowly but surely gaining in 
this city. Union men are well paid and steadily 
employed. During the month we unionized one 
barber shop and placed the union barbers’ card. 
There is yood demand for all union labels. 

Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Organized trades are fairly well employed. All 
union factories doing well. There is decided in- 
crease in the demand for all union labels. 

Fitchburg.—Richard E. Anderson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than the condition of unorganized 
workers. Retail clerks are organizing. A member 
of the carpenters’ union has been appointed 
Inspector of Buildings. 

Haverhill.—\,. M. Scates: 

Condition of organized labor is the best in the 
history of the movement in this city. Building 
trades have been steadily employed and the shoe 
industry is now starting briskly. Painters secured 
slight increase and signed agreement with con- 
tractor without strike. Horseshoers obtained sub- 
stantial increase in wages and two months Satur- 
day half-holiday after one hour’s strike. Carpen- 
ters, after a strike lasting twenty-seven months, 
reached an agreement with contractor. Stationary 
engineers have formed union. Typographical 
union and unions of roofers, boxmakers, and 
others are about to organize. 

Westfield.—J. C. Generouss: 

Plumbers and musicians are organizing. Work is 
steady. The union labels are patronized. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 

Labor conditions fair. Work has been steady in 
most industries during the summer. Carpenters 
have formed union. Bricklayers, masons, and 
plasterers are organizing. 

Jackson.—O. E. Reaves: ‘ 

Organized labor in fair shape, and enjoying 
higher wages and shorter hours than the unor- 
ganized. Sheet metal workers struck for the eight- 
hour day, and after two days’ strike obtained their 
demands. Boilermakers are still on strike. Laundry 
workers are organizing. 

files.—H. F. Crossman: 

We have now four local unions, the typograph- 
ical, carpenters, pressmen, and pressfeeders. Have 
a union of machinists under way. Printers im- 
proved their conditions considerably as the result 
of strike. 


MISSOURI. 


Chillicothe.—A. W. Hood: 

Labor conditions are good in this section, and 
we have plenty of work in sight at this writing. 
Union men receive higher wages and work shorter 
hours than the unorganized. 

Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

Members of trade unions are maintaining prices 
and hours, but unorganized workers, on account of 
the scarcity of work, are in demoralized condition. 
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The trouble at the Dupont Powder Company has 
been fuliy settled and the plant unionized. Retail 
clerks at Webb City have formed organization. 
The employers tried to forestall the organization 
by offering early closing and increased wages. The 
union labels are agitated at all union meetings. 

Kansas City.—H. J. Carr and John T. Smith: 

Organized labor is holding its own, notwith- 
standing a trale depression throughout this sec- 
tion. The meetings are well attended, and union 
men are enjoying fair conditions, more especially 
when compared with the conditions of the unor- 
ganized workers. A number of new unions have 
been formed—milk handlers and tailors of Colum- 
bia, truck gardeners and laundry workers of 
Kansas City, and federal labor unions at Eldon, 
Mo., and Limon, Colo. Cleaners and dyers of 
Kansas City are about to organize, 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Organized labor in good shape and everything 
moving harmoniously. Wages are good, but we 
have not yet reduced hours to the union standard. 
A big celebration has bzen planned for Labor Day. 


MINNESOTA. 


Stillwaier.—Leroy E. Hall: 

Organized carpenters here are paid 45 cents per 
hour and work eight-hour day. Brickmasons, 65 
cents per hourand eight-hour day. Unorganized 
labor receives from 20 cents to 30 cents per hour, 
and work all kinds of hours. Expect to organize 
a union of cabinetmakers soon. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—Joseph Turtle: 

Condition of organized labor here is very good 
The various unions are making good progress, and 
the outlook for the future is good. There are very 
few unorganized workers here. There is increased 
interest in the union labels. 


NEVADA. 


Goldfield.—A. L.. McFadden: 

All organized trades working steadily, although, 
generally speaking, state of employment is not so 
good. The unions are more than holding their 
own. The union labels are more strictly observed 
than formerly. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Union men steadily employed. Organized work- 
ers are receiving more pay for shorter workday 
than the unorganized workers receive for a long 
workday. A strong sentiment has been aroused 
because of the illegal kidnapping of J. J. McNa- 
mara, and it found expression in a large open air 
protest meeting which was addressed by represent- 
ative labor men. Cigarmakers are booming the 
union label continuously. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park.—Harry C. Wallace: 

Organized trades have been busily at work this 
season and all trades are in good shape. No changes 
in conditions or wages were asked for this year, 
but there will be a general demand for the Satur- 
day half-holiday next year. Teamsters and lathers 
have formed unions. 
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Camden.—Mark Jacoby: 

Paperhangers, plumbers, and painters are likely 
to organize. Carpenters are on strike for advance 
of § cents per hour. Employment is fairly steady. 
A number of labor measures have been passed by 
the Legislature. ; 

Long Branch.—B. T. Lane: 

Organized labor in fair shape, and the unions are 
gaining new members. Unorganized workers in 
poor shape; they are not receiving the wages and 
conditions that the union men do. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Organized effort is steadily improving conditions 
of the workers. With the unorganized workers 
there is not much change in conditions. Hope to 
report a union of clerks soon. 

Paterson.—Frank Hubschmitt: 

Building trades have been steadily employed and 
machine shops show signs of increasing activity. 
Silk trade also shows signs of improvemeat. The 
silk workers are preparing for an energetic cam- 
paign of organization. City ordinance, recently 
passed, prohibits clothing stores from opening on 
Sundays. 


NEW YORK. 


Gloversville.—Chauncy Thayer: 

Painters’ union secured for its members an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day, without strike. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape, but the condition of the 
unorganized workers is deplorable. Glove workers 
are practically unorganized. 

Middletown.—A. M. Phillips: 

All trades working steadily. Organized labor in 
fine shape. Hope to report a union of retail clerks 
shortly. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Employment has been unusually steady. Organ- 
ized trades in good shape. Conditions are fully 
40 per cent in favor of the union men as com- 
pared with the unorganized. Have one new union 
under way. 


Oneida.—W. R. Ferguson: 

Union men here are receiving union wages and 
the eight-hour day. Unorganized workers work 
long hours and get less pay. Laborers’ union re- 
cently increased its membership from fifty to 
ninety-seven. Employment is steady. Good de- 
mand has been created for the union labels. The 
following goods bearing the union labels can now 
be bought here: shoes, hats, clothing, socks, neck- 
ties, gloves, garters, shirts, collars, suspenders, 
brooms, cigars, and tobacco. There are no non- 
union cigars sold here. 

Oswego.—Theodore L. Millis: 

All building trades are working eight-hour day. 
All municipal and State work is done on the eight- 
hour basis. Boilermakers on the New York Central 
Railroad are on strike. We have at present twelve 
unions organized, representing approximately a 
membership of 1,200. Horseshoers and printers are 
about to form unions. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Excavators and shovelmen won five weeks’ 
strike, gaining shorter hours and better wages. 
Hodcarriers are still out. Organized labor is making 
steady progress and improving conditions, A num- 
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ber of labor measures are before the Legislature. 
Have several new unions under way which I hope 
to report organized shortly. 

Walden.—N. L. Nutt: 

All trades working full time. No changes in con- 
ditions since last report. Organized trades in fair 
shape. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A sheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Organized labor in good shape, and the unor- 
ganized workers, seeing the benefits realized by 
union members, are coming into the unions. Car- 
penters are asking 25 cents per day increase and 
do not expect any trouble in securing the same. 
Electrical workers have formed union since last 
report. 

Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Work is steady in this city. Organized machin- 
ists signed contract giving them the nine-hour day 
with 35 and 33% cents per hour minimum rate. This 
was granted without any trouble. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

All organized labor in this vicinity seems to 
prosper and make steady advance, The time is 
opportune for the organization of a number of 
trades. The condition of the railroad carmen 
where unorganized is the very worst. Have organ- 
ized unions of carmen at Pittsburg and Freedom, 
Pa.; also a union of laborers at Hazelwood, Pa. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

Organized labor in fair shape and fairly well 
employed. Hotel and restaurant employes have 
secured one day’s rest in seven. This was granted 
without strike. The fifty-four-hour law for women 
was declared constitutional by the State’s attorney. 
About 6,000 garment workers are still on strike 
and are determined to win. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

A trades and labor council has been formed and 
are already making good preparations for the 
celebration of Labor Day. Public work affords 
steady employment and the building trades have 
all they can do. Organized labor nominated a 
candidate which we hope to elect to represent us 
at the next constitutional convention. 


Logan.—Albert Hilles: 

Nearly all the various unions have had improved 
wages or conditions since last spring without any 
trouble. Organized labor is steadily gaining new 
members, Since last report, organized unions of 
tracklayers and postal clerks. 

Wellsville.—Frank M. Smurthwaite: 

A trades and labor council is being formed here. 
Organized labor is steadily improving conditions. 
Work is fairly steady. We hope to elect a union 
man to represent us at the next constitutional 


convention. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Bartlesville.—Geo. McConnell: 

About 95 per cent of the trades here are organ- 
ized. Carpenters secured increase in wages from 
$3.60 to $4 per day without strike. Musicians have 
formed union since last report. There is greater 
demand for the union labels than ever before. 
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Chickasha,—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in good shape. Although this 
section has been stricken with the worst drought 
ever known here, and the majority of our mem- 
bers have been forced to look for work in more 
favored localities, our organizations are being held 
intact and we are maintaining the wage schedules 
and hours, and pushing the movement with no 
lack of enthusiasm. Active union committees are 
pushing the union labels. 

Enid.—Julius Pieh: 

Nearly all organized trades are steadily em- 
ployed. Have several new unions under way. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—Wm. Noffke: 

The results of the recent city elections were 
gratifying to labor men of this city. Employment 
is slack at this writing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Work is steady. Trolleymen obtained increase 
of 1 cent per hour. The printers secured another 
shop recently, which signed up with the union. 
Musicians have now received their charter and 
have 150 members enrolled. The printers are 
using the union label stickers with very good 
results. 

Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

All workers here are employed, but the unorgan- 
ized workers receive lower wages and work longer 
hours than the union men. All shops and mines 
working full time. Plumbers gained 25 cents per 
day increase after a two months’ strike. 

Easton.—Wm. Slaybecker: 

Active preparations have been made for a big 
celebration and parade on Labor Day. Organized 
labor in good shape, and most trades steadily 
employed. Have union of musicians under way. 

Lancaster.—Harry Tillbrook: 

All unions in healthy condition and increasing 
membership. All industries afford steady employ- 
ment at this time and business is good. The unor- 
ganized wage-workers receive much lower wages 
than the union men. It is noticed that the em- 
ployers, who are opposed to union organizations, 
usually favor women workers in preference to 
men. Bartenders are organizing. 

Pottstown.—W. E. Schmearer: 

Work has been slack, and not much improve- 
ment yet. The unorganized workers are in very 
bad shape. Expect to reorganize carpenters’ 
union. The union labels are demanded. 

Potisville.—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Em- 
ployment is steady in some lines, but scarce in 
others. Carpenters and joiners are on strike and 
painters are locked out at this writing. Hope to 
report favorably next month. The condition of 
organized labor is noticeably superior to the con- 
dition of the unorganized workers. 

Scraniton.—J. E. Galligan: 

The demand for union labor is steadily increas- 
ing. Union men are looming up peer and 
we expect to nominate a couple of candidates for 
county offices this fall. After a six weeks’ contest an 


agreement was signed with a large baking and con- 
fectionery concern. Machinists on one of the rail- 
roads are looking for better conditions, increase in 
wages and abolition of piece-work. The full-crew 
bill was in the Legislature this session, and the rail- 
road companies are preparing to fight the bill, 
claiming it to be unconstitutional. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg.—Chas. W. McDaniel]: 

All organized workers in fine shape. Employ- 
ment steady in all industries, excepting the build- 
ing trades, at this time. We are trying to obtain 
the eight or nine- hour day for all electricians, and 
prospects are good. Unorganized workers are in 
poor shape. Have a union of electricians under 
way in another town. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron.—luis C. Meyer: 

All organizations in good condition, but some 
trades have scarcity of work, and this compels the 
men to seek temporary employment in other 
places. Union men have the preference on all jobs 
here. Union labels are demanded. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga.—Thomas F. Hall: 

Painters and paperhangers are organized solid 
and conditions are good. Carpenters are partly or- 
ganized and have fair conditions. Machinists and 
blacksmiths have good conditions where organ- 
ized, but poor where unorganized. Iron trades 
have steady work, painters good, plumbers and 
others fair. Increased wages have been secured in 
nearly all organized shops, since the first of the 
year. Unorganized workers work the ten-hour day 
while the union men have the eight-hour day. 
One of the best child labor laws in the South has 
been enacted by our State Legislature. Pattern- 
makers and bakers are about to form unions. 

Clarksville.—Will A. Frantz: 

Wages have improved this year. Organized 
trades in fair shape. About 80 per cent of the 
union men are steadily employed, while only 50 
per cent of the unorganized workers are at work. 
Stationary firemen are organizing. 


TEXAS. 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Our trades assembly is working constantly, and 
we now have several farmers’ organizations affili- 
ated with the central body. Work has been very 
slack, and the unorganized workers have had to 
contend with great hardships, but organized labor 
is maintaining its position and the conditions se- 
cured by its members. Hope to organize a union 
of quarry workers at Jacksboro. 

Brownwood.—C. A, Perkins: 

Union men obtain good wages, but work has 
been scarce and a number of mechanics have left 
for busier fields. Union carpenters here receive 
from $3 to $4 per day while the non-union car- 
penters work for from $2 to $3 per day. This is the 
comparison as to wages generally received by 
union and non-union workers. 











Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

Condition of organized labor was never better 
than at present. All union men working full time. 
General contractors have increased all union men’s 
wages. We demand the union labels at all times. 

Dallas.—Robert H. Campbell: 

Organized labor is enjoying an era of pros- 
perity. Wages of union men are far in advance 
of the non-union workers. Work is steady, and 
especially so for the building trades. A building 
trades card system will soon be in force. All daily 
newspapers have signed a splendid five-year con- 
tract with the typographical union of this city. 

Denison.—B..F. Shearod: 

Conditions are far better for union men than for 
the unorganized workers. Employment fairly 
steady. Organized one new union in Waco and 
another in Palestine recently. Have a new union 
under way at Dallas. 

Ennis.—R. A. McCulloch: 

Organized labor is holding its own. Work is 
steady. Machinists’ helpers organized a union 
during the month. 

Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Work is unsteady in this city and a num- 
ber of men are out of work. Sign writers ob- 
tained 50 cents per day advance. Union men are 
given the preference over the unorganized workers 
in most cases. Structural iron workers, bakers, 
and a central labour union at Cleburne have been 
organized since last report. 

Galveston.—Anthony B. Day: 

All organized trades have been steadily employed 
and are in good shape. The condition of the unor- 
ganized workers is so poor that it becomes ridicu- 
lous to make comparisons. All the unions here are 
in good working shape. Weare energetically push- 
ing the union labels. 

Greenville.—]. M. Massey: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Working 
conditions have improved noticeably without strike 
this year. Teamsters, blacksmiths, and electrical 
workers are organizing. 

Palestine.—S. A. Taylor and E. M. Ware: 

All trades are organized and conditions are good. 
Work is steady. Have unions of cement workers 
and laundry workers under way. Tailors and 
waiters and restaurant employes have organized 
during the month. 

Port Boliver.—W. H. Mellon: 

Conditions are good in this city; there are but 
few non-union men here. All workers steadily 
employed. Wage scales are good. We have had 
practically no troubles of any sort. The union 
labels are demanded. 

Teague.—]. W. Kennedy: 

Employment has been fairly steady. The eight- 
hour day with wages ranging up to 45 cents per 
hour has been secured in railroad shops. Carpen- 
ters get 45 cents per hour and eight-hour day. All 
other trades doing well. There are very few unor- 
ganized workers here. Hope to get the farmers 
organized. 

Tyler.—C. F. Simons: 

Organized labor throughout this section is in 
fine shape. All men steadily employed. Some im- 
provement in wages has been secured this season. 
Have one new union under way. 
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Waco.—W. E. Carey: 

About 90 per cent of the organized workers here 
are steadily employed, while only 50 per cent of 
the unorganized find steady work. Painters and 
paperhangers organized during the month. Team- 
sters and butchers are ready to organize. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Alexander Ironside: 

In the great granite belt the ‘‘dogs of war’’ are 
at peace, and every granite worker is laboring 
under agreements ranging from three to five years, 
and minimum wage rates of from $3 to $3 50 per 
day with increases to specially skilled workmen 
up to $5 a day. Organizers from retail clerks, car- 
penters and joiners, machinists, painters, typo- 
graphical and papermakers’ unions have been at 
work all through the year,and have with the 
assistance of help placed at their ee by the 
State branch done much in the way of organizing 
and building up the various crafts throughout 
Vermont. Thisis as it should be, and I am of the 
opinion that if the organizers of the different 
trades would come, say once a year, there would 
be no such word as decadence in the vocabulary of 
the union movementof our State. Still we have 
much to be thankful for in the way of a solidified 
labor movement working in grand a and 
harmony for the general welfare of the wage- 
earners, be they members of trade unions or not. 
I wish it were possible tosee the non-union men of 
all crafts come forth and rally round the banner 
of their respective crafts. Anything they get in 
the way of an increase of wages or protection, 
through legislation, is due to the earnest co- 
operation and unselfish work of the union men 
and women who have labored to bring about 
such measures as the child labor law, the weekly 
pay bill, protection of the union label, and other 
measures in the making that are bound in the 
near future to brighten every working-class home 
in Vermont. 

WASHINGTON. 

Centralia.—J. W. Leftwich: 

Work has been very uncertain, and there are a 
number of idle men. Organized workers have the 
best of it as regards wages, hours, and conditions. 
Carpenters, painters, glove workers, cooks and 
waiters, and retail clerks are likely to organize. 


Everett.—Rosa B. Moore: 

The union movement here is in splendid shape. 
There is a remarkable spirit of union and solidarity 
which makes for successin any undertaking along 
the line of organization. Women here work under 
the eight-hour law. The women here are building 
upa strong label league and three weeks after the 
beginning of their campaign, the proprietors of 
one of the largest and best stores here signified 
their willingness to allow the clerks to organize, 
and they are now members of the clerks’ union. 
Telephone operators organized during the month. 


Walla Walla.—t,. F. Clarke: 

A number of new organizations are under way, 
among them the retail clerks, horseshoers, street- 
car men, laundry workers, and a federal labor 
union. Several organizations have secured in- 
creased wage scales. Times have been dull and a 
number of men are still out of employment. Un- 
organized labor in bad shape. 
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DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Edmonton, Alberia.—F. J. Barton: 

Organized labor sets the pace as regards condi- 
tions, wages, and hours. Of course there are a few 
outside of the organizations who profit by the con- 
ditions secured for them by labor organizations, 
but as a rule the non-unionists are working longer 
hours and receive lower wages. Bakery and con- 
fectionery workers obtained an average increase of 
20 per cent in wages and a reduction in hours of 
from four to five hours per day. One of the tasks 
which the building trades have to contend with is 
the great influx of imported labor and it keeps 
them busy. 

Montreal.—G. R. Brunet: 

Condition of organized labor is improving, es- 
pecially in the building trades. Typographical 
union here obtained increased wages; machinists 
on the Canadian Pacific have obtained the nine- 
hour day and increase in pay. Carpenters are on 
strike for the nine-hour day and 35 cents per hour. 
Street railway employes have formed union. Have 
a union of stationary firemen under way. 


Peterboro, Ont.—F. C. Dobbin: 

Every union man busy. Work is plentiful. 
Brewery workers obtained increase of $1 per week 
and reduced the workday five and one-half hours 
less than formerly wh‘ch was fifty-six hours per 
week. Painters formed union recently. All the 
different union labels are demanded by all union 
men. 


Port Arthur.—Andrew Boyd: 

Organized labor in good shape; building trades 
fair. Coal and freight handlers, elevatormen, rail- 
waymen, and dredgemen are all busy. Machinists 
on the C. N. Railroad obtained increase of 2% 


cents per hour without strike. Unorganized labor 
finds employment uncertain and at a lower wage 
rate, 

Prince Albert, Sask.—]. S. Harvey: 

Wages and conditions of the union men are 
much better than those of the unorganized. Car- 
penters secured the nine-hour day, with 5 cents 
per hour increase in wages, June first. Bricklayers 
now get 65 cents per hour and the union shop. All 
unskilled laborers receive from 20 to 25 cents per 
hour. Carpenters and the bricklayers are the only 
two organizations here at this time. Hope to or- 
ganize the plumbers soon. 

Regina, Sask.—W. E. Cocks: 

The labor market here is overstocked. Western 
Canada has been advertised so extensively that we 
are now in such a position that we have too many 
of the building tradesmen. Electrical workers 
formed union recently. Retail clerks are organ- 
izing. Last session of our Legislature passed an 
amendment to the Cities Act, giving tenants pay- 
ing $100 a year rental the right tovote in municipal 
affairs. Our Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
simple and easily understood, and inasmuch as 
our Legislature is supreme, it can not be declared 
unc nstitutional; no contributory negligence, no 
assumed risk, no fellow-servant doctrine, and no 
appeal, making it too expensive for the worker to 
fight. 

Sydney, N. S.—J. R. Martin: 

All organized trades steadily employed and en- 
joying good conditions. Carpenters advanced their 
wages from 28 to 30 cents per hour without strike, 
and in Glace Bay they advanced scale from 25 cents 
to 28 cents per hour. Painters and paperhangers 
and iron, steel and tin workers organized during 
the month. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,565. 


District No. |.—Eastern 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 


Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. 1). Pierce, H. L. Eichelberger, Thos. H. 
Flynn, Cal Wyatt, Chas. A. Miles, William Bork, Jacob 
Tazelaar, Stuart Reid. 

District No. lll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 


diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Fiood. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vil.—Southwestern, 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 


Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, C. O. Young. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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l. 


The following is a statement of 
penses forthe month of 
abbreviated thus: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


the receipts and ex- 

July, meet (The months are 

j,f. m, a, m, ete. 

Balance on hand June 30, 1911 

Trades council, Point Marion, 
ll 


eee ll 
Pa, tax, a, m, 








@ BBs ccccceccccccessecsesseceseseesese 2 BO 
Georgia state fede ration of labor, tax, dec, 

10, to and ine! nov, cone 10 00 
Federal + eye 11643, tax,a,m, j, 

df, $4.30... cee Oe ee 8 00 
Federal labor 11449, ‘tax, a,m, j 

i Sree ae 8 70 
Federal ened 12776, tax, june, 

CLE ELE, Oe , 35 00 
Podesat ee 12552, tax, m, j, “ll, $2.5 if 

eRe 5 00 
C tae cutters and setters 8373 a 

m, j, “11, $1.60; d f, $1.50 3 00 
Cement block setters 12004, tax, j, J, °11, $1.90; 

d f, $1.90 7 3 80 
Neckwear makers 13126, tax, feb, ‘ll, to 

and incl jan, °12, $4.20; d f, $4.20 5 8 40 
Laborers prot 12855, tax, j, Jj, "ll, $6.10; df, 


$6.10 ae a 12 20 
Ege candiers 12000, tax, m, j, "11, $3.20; d f, 


 —— 6 40 
Machinists he Ipers and ‘labore ‘rs lt 2801, tax, 
SRT, “Eh, SEOs S F, GEO 2... cccccccccccccecs 1 70 
Plumbers Thay al excavators 12602, 
OG, GR. 3, Tee Sees SE BEBD.... .-.00500000 3 00 
Ootton yardmens 9143, tax, a, md, "Ll, $3.15; 
siaeeidi 6 30 


3. 





tax, june, ‘ll 


Watch case engravers intl asso, tax, a, m, 
lb thaiitiehieet ihe ch an cneencien 

Suspender workers 13086, sup. 

Federal labor 7112, tax, june, ‘Hl, 7c; df, 


75c; sup, 50e 
Railroad machinists he Ipers and laborers 


labore rs 12585, tax, 


helpe rs and 
"11, $1.75; d f, $1.7 
Central labor union, C ee 
i, Gile. Be Ws + « snnnsnponnensnss 
Missouri state federation of 
feb, *11, toand incl jan, ‘12 
Central trades and labor 
Girardeau, Mo, tax, jan, 
june, ‘ll...... 
Central labor 
tax, j, a, 8, 
Trades and 
phia, Ohio, 
i. eer 
Central labor union, “Malden, 
nov, "10, to and incl apr, ‘ll 


Mass, tax, 


‘jJabor, tax, 


council, ‘Cape 
‘11, to and inel 
council, Texarkana, 
labor ‘assem, ‘New Philadel- 
tax, july, ‘10, to and inel 


Tex 


Mass, tax, 


Federal labor 12977, return of amount in 
SL. Sadenectuchwesebeed 

Federal labor 8281, tax, may, and acct june, 
"ll, 56c; d f, 65c 


"11, $1.75; « 
"11, $3.20; d f, 


Federal labor 8203, tax, june, 


$1.75. : 
Fede - labor 12958, tax, july, 


m, J, ‘ll, $3; df 


Fede al labor 6925, tax, a, 

Fe de ral labor 11434, tax, m, a, m, ‘11, $2.70; 
d f, $2.70 at sees 

Federal labor 12803, tax, a, m, j, ‘11, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 

I anes rs prot 13226, tax, june, ‘Ll, $8.40; df 
$8.4 

prot 10175, tax, may, ‘11, $2.80; 


Bootbiac a 
d f, $2.86 


Cloth —~ stock workers 10184, ti ix, june, ‘ll 


$1.50; d f, $1.50 

Watch case makers 12786, tax, j, j, ‘11, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80 

Chainmakers 14051, tax, june, ‘ll, Svc; df, 
SOc . 

Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, june, 
"11, $3.60; d f, $3.00 

Paenaers 10567, tax, m, a, m, “ll, $3; d 

Raiiroad helpers and laborers 12874, tax 
june, ‘11, $2: d f, $2. 

Stone sawyers 12884, tax, m j, “11, $3; df, 
> . . 

United poet veae cutters 60389, tax, june, 
"11, $12.50; d f, $12.60 

Mac hinists he 4 rsand labore rs 12921, tax, 
m, J, $1.65; d 1.65; 2-c assess for 
united ae rs, dic 

Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
june, ‘11, 8c; df, S5e 

United States Express co, Washington, 
DC, refund of overcharges on expressage 


Intl glove workers union of A, tax, june, 
ll 


Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, june, ‘ll 
Int! ailiance billposters and 


tax, a, m, j,° 


billers of A, 


~— union of steam engineers, tax, may, 

( ‘entrai labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, nov, 
"10, to and incl apr, ‘11, $5; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 12645, tax, july, ‘11, $2.40; d f, 
$2.40; sup, 48e. —............ 

Federal labor 12901, sup 

Federal labor 14067, sup 

Laborers prot 13149, tax, June, ‘11, $10; a f, 


$10; sup, $4 


Bottle cap, cork,and stoppe r workers 10875, 
tax, June, 
Cemetery 


"11, $13.50; d f, $13.50; sup, $1 
employes 10634, tax, a, m, j, ‘ll 


LF = 


+ fel ey 


2s 





5O 


OO 


00 
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The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 

Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 



































$10.65; d f, $19.65; sup, $2.50 
American bro of cement workers 
j, “11, $00; sup, $19.10 oes 
Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of America, sup 


tax, m 


Central trades and labor council, Ham 
mond, Ind, sup 
Federation of labor, Chester, Pa, tax, july 


‘ll, toand inc! dee, ‘ll 





Trades and labor assem, Canton, Ill, tax 
oct, ‘10, to and incl mar, ‘ll. 

Guernsey Valley trades and labor assem 
Cambridge, Ohio, tax, j, f, m, ‘Ll. 

Federal labor 13134, tax, June, ‘11, $1.05; d f, 
$1.06 

Federal labor 12702, tax, a, m, ‘ll, $4; d f, $4 

Federal labor 12706, tax, a, m, ‘11, $1; df, $1 

Federal labor 15086, tax, mar, ‘ll, 3c: df 

Federal labor 12424, tax, June, ‘11, $1.80; d f 


$1.80; sup, Se 

Federal labor 12924, tax, s, 0, 

Soil pipe makers and helpers 
june, ‘11, $5.80; d f, $5.30 

Trades council, Staunton, Ill, tax, apr, ‘ll 
to and inc! sept, ‘11 

Federal labor 12838, tax, june, ‘11, 36c; 
on, 

Gas workers 12369, tax, m, a, m, ‘11, $6; d f, 
$6 anes one 

Stoneware potters 7117, tax, july, ‘ll, to 
and ine! dec, ‘11, $22.50; d f, $22.50. 

Gas workers 11683, tax, bal june, 
d f, $1.50 

Telephone operators 14062, tax, july, ‘ll, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 . aie 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11989, tax, 
may, "11, $5; d f, $5 . 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax, 
june, ‘11, 70c; d f, 70c ai 

Button workers prot 13211, tax, june, ‘ll, 
$3.20; d f, $3.20 ... 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, june, 


"11, $10; d f, $10 
18052, tax 


df, 


"Ll, $1.50; 


$41 
109 


10 


th 
00 
oo 


i) 
00 


x 


"11, $1.95; d f, $1.95..... ‘ 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, july, 11, $8; d f, $8 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, june, *11, $1.25; 

d f, $1.25 .... : 5chun he 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, june, °11, $3.80; d f, 

$3.80...... ve ° is 
Soda und mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 

m, j, “11, $8; d f, $3 se ikees 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, tax, 

a,m,j, ‘ll ie eeale : aeenecs 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 

ft aa as , 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 

may, ‘11, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Mineral water workers 12674, sup........... 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12952, tax, 

june, $1; d f, $1; sup, 60c...... ane cabanas 
Laborers prot 12718, tax, june, ‘11, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; sup, $1 on toed : 
Suspendermakers 12282, sup 
Stoneware potters 7117, sup 
Federal labor 12937, tax, may, 11, $2; d f, $2; 
sup, 40c aes 
Tobacco strippers 13215, tax, » $8; 

d f, $8; sup, $1.75 ‘ 7 m- in 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14057, sup 
Federal labor 18136, tax, june, ‘11, $3; df, $8 
Federal labor 11866, tax, july, ‘11, 40c; d f, 

40¢ : “ 
Sugar refinery employes 13182, tax, m, j, ‘ll, 

$2.65; d f, $2.05 ae _ 
Glass house packers 12588, tax, july, ‘ll, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80 ae 
Inti printing pressmens union, tax, a, m, 


j. I 
Federal labor 
$5.45; sup, 5lic 
Laborers prot 8079, sup 
Button workers prot 13151, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 
Inti bro composition roofers, etc, sup 
Assorters and packers 8416, sup 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 
a, m, j,’ 
Federal labor 12700, tax, 
d f, $1.06 
Federal labor 


0003, tax, july, "Ll, $5.45; 
tax, june, ‘Ll, 


a, m,j, 41, $1.05: 
12274, tax, a, m, j, ‘11, $3; df, 


$3 aes sos 
Federal labor 11200, tax, a, m, j, ‘11, $1.05; 
di f, $1.05 
Federal labor 18066, tax, may, ‘11, 3c; df, 


wie. 
Federal labor 7087, tax, june, ‘11, $1.60; d f, 
$1.50 
Machinists 
df, $5 
Elevator conductors and 
tax, m, Jj, “11, $1.20; d f, $1.20 . ai 
Flat janitors prot 13071, tax, july, ‘11, $2.50; 
d 


$2.6 


helpers 11830, tax, m, j, ‘ll, $5; 


starters 13208, 


50 : 
Firemens asso 12270), tax, june, ‘11, $5; d f, $5 
Dept docks and ferries municipal dock 

builders 18041, tax, July, "11, $3.00; d f, $3.60 

Domestic prot 12006, tax, m, j, J, "ll, $1.50; 
Th ik Pid he’ oekeniea keene se kha sane 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, June, ‘ll 

Int! union of elevator constructors, tax, 
june, ‘ll 

Trades and labor council, Fast 
Ohio, sup 

Railroad machinists helpers L4072, 

Federal labor 14073, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14074, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, sup. 

Truck gardeners 14076, sup 

Federal labor 10824, tax, a, 
SOC 

Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, 
a,m,j,’ 

Federal labor 

Tuck pointers 10881, tax, June, ‘11, $8.50; d f, 
$3.50 ata Saenitnaa 

Sugar refinery employes 13053, tax, june, 
"11, $22.60; d f, $22.50 ....... 

John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on $10,000 for six months 
deposits — : ewes on 

Bro of painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, june, ’11 : 

Turpentine workers 13113, sup 

Allied trades helpers 13219, sup 

J W Burke, St Louis, Mo, sup 


Palestine, 


sup 


m, “Ll, 80¢; d f, 


$3 90 
6 00 


2 50 
7 60 
6 00 


16 00 


210 
6 00 


2 10 


10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


2 50 
2 00 


7 00 


160 00 


343 44 
wD 

1 00 
3 00 
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Trade Mark on the Back 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
For Cooking and Drinking 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 























T rades and Eee council, La Salle, 


3 50 
ay machir ists helpe rs and labore .Ps 


he me Ts and labore rs 12950, 

| lubore rs 13018, AY 

Mac ‘nimis sts helpers 18108, tax, 
$2 

Pe arl button workers 1407, | 

Sewer laborers 14078, sup 

reees workers 13138, tax, may, ” 


$4. 
Pilots prot asso 12608, 





Bridge te —- rs 12333, ‘tax, july, 
Suspender workers 10098, tax, m, Ng 


P ape r carrie rs PB and b asso 5783, tax, 

Toba co strippe 9 164s 22, tax, june, 

ashe ppane assorters ‘18120, tax, m, j, 

s 19811, | t at "hana ‘7 $3.7 15; 

Cc ity er cata es 12875, tax, july, ‘ll, $3. 50; 
$3.50 


Water pipe extension laborers 13186, tax, 








10. Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 12707, 


SPR Tl. aaa 


7 pueee operators 11498, tax, j, j, "11, $1.20; 


ER hocncGidns deka ceeseannmentios 
Tobacco strippers 12671, tax, may, "11, $1 10; 
REL, o.50 nailckedbealmiawns 


mS ad 10982, tax, “may, ‘11, $2.35; df, 


$2.86; sup, 50c........ 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, ‘june, 
WR dieinbns shencesamshba tiveeainttiaees 
Bro railway carmer: of A, tax, june, ‘Ul 
Bed spring weavers 14079, sup ; 
Federal labor 8060, tax, july, ‘ll, $4; d f, $4 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, june, ‘11, $1.75; d f, 
i) =, 


Laborers prot 12920, tax, july, ‘ll, $5: d f, 8 


Grain wovaers asso 11407, tax, m, j, j, 
$4.50; d f, $4.5 

Mineral water nutes rs 12674, tax, m, j, 2, 
I a a a 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, july, , 75 ; df, 
eee ee 

Cigar factory tobacco strippe rs 9608, tax, 
june, ‘11, $5; d f, $5 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12922, tax, 
june, ‘11, $1.70; d f, $1.70 . 

American society of plate engravers 9008, 
tax, july. 11, $1.06; d f, $1.66. .......cc00. 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10043, tax, July, "11, $7.40; d f, $7.40 

American bro of slate workers, tax, june, 


ll sieetwee seeewe : 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14039, tax, 
may, ‘11, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, $6.50...... 

Int! longshoremen 698, sup. 

Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, tax 
july, U9, to and inel june, ‘l1........... 

Federal labor 10185, tax, june, ‘11, 60c; d f, 


ic. 922 

Federal labor 13056, tax, july, ‘11, $3.20; d f, 
3.20 

Federal labor 12985, tax, june, '11, $15.50; d f, 
$15. 

=. sorte rs and handiers 11769, tax, july, 

, $l; df, $l. 

Retired. helpers 12979, tax, m, j, "ll, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65 seit 

Janitors prot 10867, tax, m, j, ‘Li, $5; df, $5 

Handymen and mac — helpers 12927, 
tax, june, ‘ll, Hc; df, K 

Stone planermens 12866, ~d june, ’LI, $2 50; 
RD seceesteseséas 

Waste handlers 8964, tax, m, } 11, $1; d f, $i 

Flour and cereal mill  weeeend es 18214, tax, 
m, j, “Ll, $1.6C; d f, $1.60 

Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, a, m, j, 
ll, $8; df, $. . 

Federal labor 12706, tax, j, j, “ll, $2; df, $2; 
SE ciccvnnncsmads siguind cemnans 

American bro of cement workers 68, sup 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14067, sup 

Trades and labor assen:, Marissa, Ill, tax, 
4S 3 Fae . 

Federal labor 12522, tax, j, j, "11, $1; df, $1 

Federal! labor 8770, tax, m, j, j, "11, $1.50; df, 
$1.50. 

E $e lighters — breakers 13006, ‘tax, june, 

SS ft eae 

Stone derric Ld ns 12878, tax, June, ’11, $5.25; 
d f, $5.25 ... t 

Hoopers prot 12867, tax, june, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, June, *11, $2.50; d f, $2.50 


Laborers prot 12254, tax, a, m, j . 11, $1.05; 
df, $1.05 .... 

Hair spirine rs prot 123538, tax, july, "11, $1.45; 
d f, $1. 


Machinists helpers and ee rs ‘]2892, tax, 
m, j, Jj, ‘11, $1.10; d f, $1. 

New York transfer coe inpioyes prot 11824, 
tax, july, "11, $2.06; d f, $2.05 

U pholsterers int! union of N ‘A, tax, a, 'm, 
> eer 

Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, sup. 

Suspendermakers 9660, sup ; 

- Womens prot 14080, sup.................. 

Trades and labor qqcem, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, a, m, j, 

Trades and labor a m, Grand Junction, 
Colo, tax, may, "10, to and incl apr, ‘ll 

Federal labor 8620, tax, july, "11, 40c; d f, 40c 

Federal labor 12412, tax, july, ‘11, $1.25; d f, 








8 00 


10 00 


3 00 


5 0 
2 00 


i 


3 


2 60 
00 


BO 
00 


$10 
12 00 

5O 
19 00 
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10 00 
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14. 


TEST 


$1. meee 
Federal labor 12868, tax, june, $l; df, $l 
Flour ag cereal mill — > es 13210, tax, 
july, ll, 70c; d f, 70e 
Stone *2, workers prot 6888, tax, july, 1 
S5c; d f, 85c. 
Sugar boilers prot 
df, $1 ian . ead ane 
Shipping clerks, packers and helpers 13022, 
tax, m, j, J, “Ll, $1.60; d f, $1.50 
Serre Be nee makers 9656, tax, July, "11, $2.20; 
i $2. 


12830, tax, july, ‘1 , $l; 


Mac Liniste he Ipers 12764, tax, ‘june, "Ll, $5: 
i Pre 
Lamp workers 12604. ‘tax, j,j, U,$l: df, $1 


Flour and cereal mill employes 13227, tax, 
june, ‘ll, 35c; d f, 36c 

Paper bag workers 11757, tax, july, ‘1, 
d f, Sic. 

Railway postal ec ene pret asso 13222, 
june, ‘11, 45c; d f, 

Bric payers 11659, = 
1S 


55e ; 


tax, 


"11, $1.80; d f, 
Dctthveresettsvensenns 

Me tal polishe rs, buffers, platers, and brass 
workers intl unionof A, tax, july, 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance, etc, tax, june,’ 

Unite d bro of carpenters and joine rs of A, 
tax, may, ‘ll... 

Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax, a, 


m, j, ‘ll eaae aaa 
Trades and labor council, Fond du Lae, 
Wis, sup : ‘ ae 
Federal labor 13189, tax, june, ‘11, 60c; d f, 
EE I en enceccdns.cecccdesens “ 


Federal labor 12671, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13166, 
june, *11, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, ic 

Railroad machinist helpers and 
14069, sup 


tax, 


laborers 


Railroad helpers and laborers 13220, tax, 
june, *11, $1; d f, $1; sup, $1 
Machinists helpers 14081], sup ... — 
Federal labor 1270, tax, july, "11, 50¢; df, We 
Federal labor 12760, tax, july, "11, $1.30; d f, 
1.30 
Watchmens 13130, tax, july ‘11, $1; d f, $1. 
Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, july, 
‘ll, 75e; d f, T5e. 
11809, tax, june, "11, $1.60; 


Music engravers 
d 


Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, may, ‘11, $6.25: 
d f, $6.25 a 
P — school teachers asso 1030: tax, j,a,s, 
, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
ger wer ¢ leane rs 12885, tax, a, m, “ll, $3; d f, 
Ss ° 
Stone planermens 130%, tax, july, ‘11, $2.60; 
| a RRR 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, june, "11, $5; d f, $5 
a wrk employes 12865, tax, june, 
$2: « 
sand lace "ania operatives of A, tax, 
june, xa 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 
natl union, tax, a, m, j,°’ 





Federal labor 13048, tax, june, ‘11, $4.26; df, 
$1.25; sup, $1.50 

Fede ral labor 14038, tax, july, ‘11, $2.50; d f, 
$2. sree 

Fede oa labor 9626, tax, july, °11, $2.50; df 
2.50 as : Sa 

Federal labor 14049, tax, june, ‘11, 35c; d f, 
s5e 

Federal labor 11345, tax, a, m, j, ‘ll, $9.60; 
d f, $9.60 

Suspender worke rs 11204, tax, july, *11, $2; 
fh Eee 


Federal labor ‘12974, ‘tax, june, » 11, 65¢; at, 


$2 50 
2 00 


1 40 
1 70 
2 00 
3 00 
4 40 


10 00 
2 00 


70 


90 
3 0 


50 00 


5 00 
70 
19 20 


4 00 


17. 





q — s oe il, 


Bootblacks prot 13080, tax, j, j, $4; df, $4 

Wire sewers prot asso 12600, tax, m, j, j, ’ 
$2.40; d f, $2.40 3 

Laborers prot 12888, tax, june, ‘11, 75c; df, 


75ec 


— nail workers 10682, tax, july, “ll, 35¢; 
if, eteeneoncnsvecaneguse 
Machinisis helpers 126 !, tax, july, "11, 80c; 
f, 8uc enon 
Gastane incinerator employes 14048, tax. 
SUMO, Th, GHBs SF, GOS... cccccceccccceccesss 
Carriage and oute serv ice agents ii 3087, tax. 
june, ‘11, 0c; d f, 0c 
River firemens prot asso ‘1207 0, tax, m, a. 
m, J, “11, $8.60; d f, $3.60 
Machinists helpers 13194, tax, june, ‘11, 35c 


d f, 35c ° 
Intl melders union of N A, tax, m, j, J, Ul 
Amal asso of iron, steel, and tin workers 

of N A, tax, o, n, d, ‘10, j, f, m, a, m, j, "ll 
Bro of railway clerks, tax, m, j, ‘ll 
John Rager, Bedford, Ind, sup 
Federal labor 13136, tax, july, ‘11, $3.50; df 

$3.50; sup. $1 = 
Federal! labor 12924, sup 


mate = workers 7180, tax, july, “Il, $4: 
df, sup, $10 
Allie d Band he ipers” 13219, tax, july, ‘ll. 


$3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, 50c 
Bchenatee helpers 14062 
$2.75; $2.75 
Artesian well drillers and le te rmens 10344 
tax, July, ‘11, $2.50; d f, $2. 
Ann pe my 


tax, j. a. 8s “Il 


Mich, tax, ¢ 


> - 
Fede oe ES 1306 62, tax, m, j, 1). $3.60; df 
$3.60. 
Federal labor $2.60; df 
$2.60 ins 
Fede ral labor 7179, tax, july, 11, $3; d f, $3 
Machinists helpers aud laborers 14043, tax, 


12671, tax, mar, “ll, 


june, ‘11, $2: d f, $2 
Paper box makers 9309, tax, a, m, j, “H 
$10.50; d f, $10.66 ee 
Messengers prot 13081, tax, july. ‘il, 70c; 
ad f, Toe : 
Agricultural workers 11827, tax, june, ‘ll 
vc; d f, %e 
tax, july, ‘ll, $2; 


ad 
Porters prot 
sup. 50c 


Mac hinists helpers 12345, 
f, $2 


12029, tax, june, ‘Il, $l; df. $1; 


Oil workers ry refiners 13124, tax, may, ‘ll, 
$4.50; d f, $4.6 

Flour ‘and ce —_ mill | e smploye s 13224, tax, 
july, , $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, s0c 

m.- e1. 14055, tax, june, “11, 75c; d f, 75¢ 
sup, l2c eae nae 

. Oregon state federation of labor, tax, dec 

10, to and ine! may, ‘ll 

Vermont state labor, tux, 


federation of 
l 


may, ‘ll, to and inel oct, *| 


Trades assem, Twin Falls. Idaho, tax 
j, a, s hae 
Federal labor 7241, tax, july, ‘11, 70c; d f, 70¢ 
Federal labor 12968, tax, june, “11, $4.05; d f, 
$4.05 wines - 
tax, june. “ll, $3.65; d f, 


Fede »ral labor 11891, 
3.65 


Cc urbstone ‘and sidewalk cutte ‘rs and set- 
ters 9186, tax, a, m, j, j, ‘ll, $4.20; d f, 
Pi a ccnccanenen 

Se a custodians 13152, tax, july, ll 
$i; df. : 

Horse nail makers D and b 6170, tax, june, 
"BE, BBs ST, GED oon cvccccccccccces 

City firemens prot asso 11431, tax, ‘july, 
"11, $17.50; d f, $17.50..... 


70 
THO 00 
205 00 
50 00 

2% 


SO 
6 50 


is UO 


Ss O00 


6 OO 


2 50 
i 40 


8 10 


8 40 


2 00 


35 00 
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19. 


21. 





Clock and nee hmakers 13168, tax, june, 
11, $1.90; d f, $1.90... : 

Newsboys prot 10952, tax, june, _ 

Hat block make pes ae helpers 12000, tax, 
july, °11, 65c; d f, 6 

Journeymen soilmake rs 12761, tax, july, ‘li. 
$2.50; d f, $2.50.... 

Intl asso of steam and hot eer fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, july, ‘ll 

Tunnel and subway construc tors intlunion 
of N A, tax, june, ‘l] 


Intl union of cutting - and cutter mak- 
GG Bie Sn Ts Bo Bo Wile cncce-ceceses 
Federal labor 9079, tax, = J, 4, “11, $2.70; d f, 


$2.70; sup, $1.25 ; 
Tin pdate workers intl prot asso ‘of A, sup 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, July, °11, 35c; d f, 35c; > 60c 
Suspendermakers 9660, tax, july, "Il, $6.25; 
d f. $6.25; sup, $16 
Elevator operators 
$2.85: d f, $2.85: sup, $3.50 p 
Button workers prot 12854, tax, bal j, a, ‘ll, 
$75; di f, $75 a 
Trades council, Durant, Okla, sup..... 
Telephone operators 14082, sup 
Telephone operators 14082, sup 
Trades and labor assem, New Athens, III, 
tax, j, a, s, “ll 
Federal labor 12739, tax, ds 
Federal labor 12614, tax, ii 


13195, tax, june, , Ul, 


‘nl, 80c; d f, 80¢ 
"11, $1.65; d f, 


$1.65 - 
 ~o labor 


13061, tax, june, ‘11, 36c; d f, 

Flat Janitors 12361, tax, m. j, “11, $1.60; df, 

Machinists helpe rs. 13107, tax, j, ll, $10; 
d f, $10 . 

Federal labor 12822, tax, j, j, ‘ll, $1.90; df, 
Dis has sisi SG used bethinnaken dues mabeheie 


Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax. j,i, 1, 


$5; d f, $5 


Bridge tenders prot 13039, tax, july, ‘ll, 


$4.10; d f, $4.10 . 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12081, tax, 

june, ‘11, 80c; d f, 80e sae 
Gold beaters 13013, tax, june, "11, $2; d f, $2 
Bottlers and carbonators 10301, tax, july, 

‘11, toand ine! dec, ‘11, $3.30; d f, $3.30 


Intl typographical union, tax, june, ‘U 
Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, j, j, a, ‘ll 





Trades and labor assem, O'Fallon, Ill, sup 

Federal labor 4073, sup 

Federal labor 14045, tax, july, ‘11, $2.00; d f, 
$2.00; sup, $3.75....... pial 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Tuck pointers 18218, tax, j, j, "11, $1; df, $1: 


sup. 40c 
Machinists helpers and laborers 14060, tax, 


june, ‘11, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, $1.25 a 

Federal labor 11164, tax, june, "11, 90¢; df 
90c 

Federal labor 8769, tax. june, ‘ll, Se; d f, 
a? <neaan : 

Federal labor 12648, tax, july, ‘11, $1.70: df. 

70 

Federal labor 12102, tax, june, ‘11, $10; df, 
$10 Parnes 

Wire drawers 12493, tax, m, j. i. ‘ll, $2.75: 
d f, $2.75 P — 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmens asso 


123277, tax, June, ‘11, $7.20; d f, $7.20 
Bookkeepers and assistants asso 13092, tax, 
june, ’11, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Baggage messengers 10167, ‘11, $1; 
LL, $3.20; 


‘LL, $1.70; f, 
"11, $1.50; 


tax, june, 
DG ns nxdtesdienaieeed 
Machinists he ‘Ipers 12795, tax, a, s, 
d f, $3.20....... 
— * meme 11594, tax, july, 


wbchaiouahis rs 12655, tax, m, j, ig 





65 


00 


70 
00 
00 
SU 


00 


60 
00 


5 OO 


oo 


10 


00 


5 50 


40 


50 


40 
40 


21 


» 





d f, $1.60 

Park employes prot 11820, tax, m, j, ‘Il. 
$i; d f, 

Machinists helpers 11830, 2-c assess for 


united hatters 
Tuck gg and front cleaners 13046, tux, 


ji, a, 8, » $18.90; di f, $18.90 
Ame oR federation of musicians, tax. 
july, ll 


United mine workers of A, tax, june, ot 
White rats actors union of A, tax, m, j, j. 


Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, tax, j,j 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, june, 
, Perr eae 

Intl bro of mainte nance of way employes, 
tax, june, ‘ll 

Elastic goring we ay ers 
tax, m, j, j, 

Federal jabor 81i6, tax, 
$3.10; sup, $1.50 

Machinists helpers 9713, sup 

Badge, banner, regalia, button and novelty 
workers 14065, sup 

Local 333, cigaruminece intl 
su 

Machinists helpers 14083, sup 

Trades council, Jeannette, Pa, 
toand ine] sept, ‘ll 

Federal labor 13158, tax, june, 
$1.50 

Fe de - labor 


$l. 
Fede aa 
1.70 
Federal 
Bs 


amal asso of U S. 


m, j, ‘11, $8.10; d f, 


union of A, 


tax, apr. ‘ll 


11, $1.60; df. 


12670, tax, july, "Ll, $1.75; df, 


13178, tax, J, J, "Ll, $1.70; af, 


"11, $3.50; 
: df, 


labor 


labor 8217, tax, july, df, 


) 
Federal 12367, july, ‘Ll, He 
We . 
Agric ultural workers prot 
"11, $10; df, $10 
Machinists he = rs 11830, ‘tax, july, 
df, $2.50 


745 


labor tux, 


12006, tax, m, J 


"LL, $2.50; 


helpers and laborers 125038, tax, 


m, "11, $1.05; di f, $1.05 

view aod cereal mill workers 13209, tax, 
july, ‘ll, 7c; d f, Tie 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax 
July, ‘11, $8; d f, $8. 

Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, tax, m, j, ‘Il 

Cigarmakers int! union of A, tax, apr, "ll 


Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, june 
uel ; 
tax, j,j, “Ll. 


Coopers intl union of N A, 
layers 


Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile 
and helpers int! union, tax, j,j, ‘U 

Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union 
of N A, tax, june, ‘ll 

Railroad machinists helpers 14072, sup 

Pennsylvania federation of labor, tax, a 
m, j,j,a,s, ‘ll 


Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
a, m, j, ‘11, $45; dl f, $45 

Trades council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, dec, "10. 
to and inel nov, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Carrier Mills, Ill, tax 
j, a, s, ll 

Essex trades council, Ne ‘wark, N J, tax 


toand incl dec 
Lorain co, Ohio, tax 


jan, ‘ll, 
Federation of labor, 
m, am, ‘ll 
Central federated union, New York, N Y 
tax, jan, "ll, toand incl june, "ll 
Trades and labor assem, Decatur, 
oct, 10, to and incl mar, ‘ll. 
Central trades and labor assem, Cortland, 
N Y, tax, apr, "ll, to and ine! oct, "I 
Central labor union, Haverhill, Mass, tax, 
jan, ‘11, toand incl dec, "11 ee 


Ill, tax, 


250 


177 7 


120 
100 


sv 
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HEELS AND COUNTERS 


MADE OF STEEL 
FOR MINERS, QUARRYMEN, FARMERS AND ALL 
MEN WHO DO ROUGH WORK 
Light and easily attached. Will pay for them- 
selves several times over. They outlast the shoes. 
Auy cobbler can put them on or your shoe dealer 
has shoes already fitted with them. 
Write for booklet that tells all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











































24. Trades and labor 
Central 


Central trades and labor 


Iron bedstead 


Mineral 


Sail a6 bey 


Gas workers 12740, 
Fur floor workers 13196, tax, july, 
Bar pilots 13167, tax, a, m, ‘j, j, 
4 erry waiters 10968, tax, july, 


Hair spinners 12347, tax, ean 


federation, New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, feb, ‘11, toand inel july, * 
labor union, Quincy, Mass, tax, 
10, to and inel oct, ‘lJ 
coune il, 


nov, 
Staten 


Island, N Y, tax, a, m, j, ‘ 

Central labor union, Camden, Wo, tax, 
nov, °10, to and inel apr, ‘11. 4 
Federal labor 12924, tax, nov, "11, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 8786, tax, july, ll, $1.50; d f. 

I i anaisGi a otal dahand ain 
Federal labor 12362, tax, july, ‘11, $83; df, $ 
Federal labor 12868, tax, july. "ll, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 12909, tax, july, °11, $1; ky $1 
Machinists helpers 13069, tax, j, j, ‘ll, $3; 

d f, $8 7 . ate 
Laborers vate 12903, tax, july, 11, $1. 50; df. 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14057, tax, 


"11, $1.20; df, $1.20 
makers 12781, 


KS eae 


tax, june, “Si, 
$2; df, $2 


Embalmers and helpers 13180, ‘tax, july, 


7c; d f, 70c .... 
water _ 
"11, $1.95; d f, $1.9 

makers 12757, 


11829, tax, m, j, 7 


tax, july, *1l, 


$1.25; f, $1.2. , iaidcieacesdui 
Pipe Sie rs aie repairers prot 11465, 

tax, july, ‘11, $5; df, $5...... = 
Sewer and drainage pipe layers "12824, tax, 


july, 75c; d f, 75c 

‘tax, july, , $2.40; df, 
"LI, $10; 
Se eres 
"11, $4.40; d f, 
ae 

Ll, $7.50; 


11, $3.25; d f, 


A) Fe 
WUEY S cawnceddedgdinccenewes 


$5 00 
10 00 
2 50 


5 00 
10 00 


3 00 
6 00 
2 00 
2 00 
6 00 
3 00 
2 40 
4 00 
1 40 
3% 
2 60 
10 00 
1 50 


4 80 


20 OO 


8 80 
15 00 


6 50 


Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14047, tax, june, °11, $3.25; d f, $3.2 

National asso of machine printers: 
color mixers of U 8S, tax, a, m, j, j, 

Intl carriage and wagon workers, che j, i, 
11 


and 


Intl glove workers union of A, tax, july, 

Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, Mn 
a, m, j. 

Intl asso of marble workers, tax, 

Central trades and labor 
town, Pa, sup 

United laborers 13097, 
d f, $5.60; sup, $4..... 

Sewer laborers 14078, sup 


m,j, ‘ll 
council, Allen- 


tax, june, ‘11, $5.60; 


“= ral labor 14049, tax, july, acct aug, 
, $2; d f, $2; sup, $1 
Trades and labor council, Virginia, Minn, 
Sl scchcebidasss conmsenadae vavenaas 


Railroad he Ipers and laborers 14085, sup 

Iron enamelers 14086, sup...... 

Garbage and refuse collectors 14087, 

West Virginia state federation of labor, 
tax, feb, ‘11, toand incl july, ’ 

Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, nov, 
10, to and inelapr, ‘ll 

Trades and labor counci!, U niontown, Pa, 
tax, nov, 10, toand incl july, 

Gas and water workers 10678, tax, july, ‘11 
$10; d f, $10 

Cigar factory tobac co strippers 11930, tax, 
june, ‘ll, $3.65; d f, $3.65: Los Angeles 
assess, 85c; legal defense 2. 


sup 


assess, Shc; 2-¢ 
assess for united hatters, $1 
Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, july, 
d f, $4.8 
The western 
june, ‘ll 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, 
$1.50; sup, $2.... ‘ : 
Wyoming state federation of 
jan, 11, to and incl dee, ‘ll 
Trades and labor council, Ogdensburg, 
N Y, tax, apr, ‘ll, to and incl sept, ‘ll 
Central labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ‘I 
Central labor union, Waterbury, 
tax, jan, ‘ll, to and inel dee, ‘ll 
Central trades and labor union, St Louis, 
Mo, tax, feb, "11, to and incl july, 
Central labor union, Wilkes eg Pa, 
tax, jan, ‘11, to and incl dec, ‘11 
Trades and labor council, F reeport, Ill, 
tax,a, m, j, ‘ll 
Trades and Gar council, W illapa Harbor, 
taymond, Wash, tax, july, ‘ll, to and 
inel dec, 
Texas state federation of labor, 
‘ll, to and incl feh, *12 
Federal labor 8306, tax, june, °1l, 
$2.50; sup, 50c.... ee 
Federal labor 7231, sup .. 
Federal labor 12758, tax, 
5c . 
Federal labor 


"11, $4.55; 


federation of miners, tax, 


july, “11, $1.50; d f, 


labor, tax, 


Conn, 


tax, mar, 


$2.50; df, 


july, ‘11, 66c; df, 


13036, tax, apr, ‘ll, 40¢ ; d f, 
11, 85e; df 


1, $1.10; df, 


Federal labor 12967, tax, june, 
ID cccces cove 
Federal labor 9435, tax, july, ‘1 
$1.10... 
Federal labor 9085, tax, j. 4, 
Federal labor 12475, tax, m, j, 
$1.40 : 
Federal labor 10829, tax, 
"11, $12.50; d f, $12.50.... 


11, $; df, $5. 
"11, $1.40; df, 


bal aug, ‘facet sept, 


Womens domestics 12767, tax, aug, ‘ll, ‘5c; 
ss cindnbehinns hide cdebwnmibasinn 

Flour and cereal ‘mill employ = 13214, tax, 
july, ’11, 8c; d f, 85c; sup, $1.1 


Machinists helpers and irae 12952, sup 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9468, tax, 


may, "11, $50; d f, $50........ 

Suspender workers 13086, tax, m, i, Qs ‘ 
Riggers prot 11661, tax, may, ‘11, $7.50; at 
Ri rpcaieaithta SiirenbtivckintenGd! cides eitheth eaten abaioand 
Laborers prot. 14053, tax, june, 11, 6c; df, 


GBC ncce. 
Meat, food and sanitary science e inspe ctors 

asso 12912, tax, j, j, 11, $1.60; d f, $1.50. 
Window — workers 13091, tax, July, "I 

$1.20; df. 
aedasiaes ¢ intl, 


‘tax, j, i, ah... 


me 
_ 


100 00 
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26. Massachusetts state federation 
of labor, tax, nov, "10, to and 
inc! oct, ‘ll. $10 00 
Federal labor 8288, tax, july, ‘Li, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40. 1 80 
Locomotive hostlers and he + ws 
11804, tax, july, "ll, $2.50; d 
TP occesrcenene , 5 00 
Elevator operators 13076, tax, 
may, ‘ll, $1.60; d f, $1.50... 3 00 
Button workers prot 13151, tax, 
july, ‘Ll, $1.20: df, $1.20 2 40 
Button workers prot 13154, tax, 
july, ‘11, $4.70; d f, $4.70 9 40 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, a, m, 
j, j, a, “11, $5; df, % 10 00 
Operative plasterers intl asso 
of U 8S and Can, tax, a, m, j, 
Rie on 221 #0 
Boot and shoe workers union, 
tax,apr, ‘ll 160 0] 
The steel plate transferrers asso 
of A, tax, j,j, a, 8, "ll.... 116 
Button workers prot 12854, sup 5 00 
United neckwear cutters, 6039, 
sup 16 00 
Gardeners and florists 10615, sup 2 10 
Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, 
tax, july, "ll, eae d f, $13.75; 
sup, 06« 2 46 
Quarry workers — intl union of 
N A, tax, m, j, "ll, $51; sup, 
1.78 ; 52 76 
28, Central labor union, Bangor, Pa, 
tax, f, m, a, 2 ho 
Trades council, Elgin, III, tax, 
dec, "10, toand inc! may, ‘Il 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Dan- 
ville, Ill, tax, jan, ‘ll, to and 
incl june, ‘ll abe 500 
Federal labor 14068, tax, j, j, ‘ll, 
Wc; df, We; sup, The 2 55 
Federal labor 1288, tax, july, "11, 
#c; df, He NO 
Sugar workers 10619, tax, july, 
‘ll, $2.60; df, $2.50. on 5 00 
Machinists helpers 18117, tax, 
june, ‘ll, $3.50; df, $3.50 7 00 
. Womens prot 12721, tax, june, ‘Il, 40¢; d f, Machinists helpers 12946, tax, a, m, j, j, "LI, 

40¢ : go sO $2.00; d f, $2.60 ° 5” 
Tobacco strippers 12600, tax, june, ‘ll, 75¢; Hair spinners 10399, tax, aug, "11, $3.60; d f, 

d f, Tic 1 } A . 7 2» 
Machinists helpers 13205, tux, july, ‘11, $1.25: Railway helpers and laborers 13216, tax, 

d f, $1.25 2 50 july, S F245 eee 9 00 
Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, jan, “11, $1.45 Garde x. > prot 13020, tax, aug, "11, $2.50; df 

df, 4 20 SE < niinss400020 nc pReRSR cagenees 5 00 
Tobacco ‘str ippers ‘12571, tax, june, ‘11, $1.65; United trades and labor assem, Louisville, 

d f, $1.65.... : 3 30 Ky, tax, dec, "10, to and incl may, ‘11... 5 00 
Mac ary helpers i: 1080, tex , aug, "11, $3.50; F ey and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, 

d f, 7 OO ‘11, 70c: d f, 70c 1 40 
Intl toy jour neymen horse shoe rs ‘of Us soft ’ beer bottlers os peddlers 8034, tax. 

and Can, sup 18 60 j, j, “11, $1.60; df, $1.5 3 00 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, Wisconsin state fede sedis of labor, tax 

m, j, ae 24 79 may, ‘ll, toand inclapr, ‘12 10 00 
Cascade co trades and labor assem, Great Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, 

Falls, Mont, tax, j, f, m, ‘I1.... 2 50 june, ‘ll. 19 36 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14088, sup 10 00 Intl ty pographic al union, tax, july, *11. 246 53 
—— state federation of labor, tax, mar, Intl union pavers, rammermen, etc, tax, 

, to and incl aug, ‘11... 5 0 5, 3, “i. 5 ccaidaiciannigie einai 15 00 
Theate remployes 14089, sup 10 00 Intl bro. pulp, sulphite and paper mill 
Ohio state federation of labor, tax, nov, workers of U Sand Can, sup 2 50 

10, to and inc! oct, “11. 10 00 Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 

Central labor union, St Johnsbury, Vt, tax, july, ‘11, $1.90; d f, $1.90; sup, 25c 4 05 

f, m, a, 2 50 Federal labor 12424, tax, july, ‘Ll, $1.9; d f, 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ohio, $1.95; sup, $2 . 5 90 
tax, dec, "10, toand incl may, ‘ll...... 5 00 Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, feb, 

Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Ill, ‘ll, toand inel july, ‘11, $5; sup, $19 24 00 
tax, nov, ‘10, toand incl apr, ‘ll 5 00 Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, june, ‘Ll, 8c; 

Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, d f, 80c; sup, $5...... 6 60 

jan, ‘11, to and inc] june, "ll... jeom 5 00 Federal labor 14071, sup 50 
Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, f, 2 pamress helpers and laborers 14090, sup 10 00 

m, a, : ica 2 50 tailroad helpers and laborers 14090, tax, 

Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, tax, aug, ‘ll, $1; d f,$1 . 200 
jan, *11, to and inel june, ‘ll....... ; 5 00 Central labor union, +. Mass, tax, 
Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, jan, jan, ‘11, to and inel dee, ‘1 10 00 

‘11, to and ince] june, ‘11 5 00 Central labor union, Je te coors City, Mo, 

Trades and labor assem, Centralia, Il, tax, tax, j, f,m, ‘ll ee 2 50 
jan, ‘11, toand incl june, ‘l1........... 5 00 Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, 
Trades and labor council, W ater Vv a z Ohio, tax, jan, ‘11, to and ine] june, ‘11 5 00 

Miss, tax, feb, "11, toand incl july, . 5 00 Nebraska state federation of labor, tax, 

Oentral labor union, Toledo, Ohio, ae i, noy, ‘10, to and ine! apr, ‘11 vate 5 00 

f, m, ‘11 2 50 Central labor council, Globe, Ariz, tax, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. » 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


to 24 Taylor St. 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














a, m, j, ‘ll 








Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, 
tax, nov, ‘10, to and inel oct, ‘ll 

Federal labor 8281, tax, bal, j, j, "ll, He; d f, 
jvc. 

Fede rt ‘ labor 12776, tax, july, ‘11, $11.75; df, 
$11.7. ens 
Fede ool labor 14067, tax. july, *L1, $2.40; d f, 

DE ¢6ewcdoos Vekvite annes 
Milk handlers 14060, tax, june, ‘ll, 35¢; d f, 
35c. 
Bookkee pers, ste nographe rs and ace ount- 
ants 12616, tax, j, "ll, $4; df, $ 
eeey, = tal elostns prot asso 13171, tax, 
june, ‘11, $1.25; d f, $1.% 
Labore A. saa SU79, tax, may, 
SEE ey eee eee eer 
Mac hinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
j, Jj, “L1, $1.70; d f, $1.70.. 
ail makers 7073, tax, may, “11, $3.06; 
ce "Seen ; : 
aeaene helpers and labore rs 12874, tax 
july, Ae GE ep Rss 2:5-0:0600 ceescsceceses 
Teleshone operators 12402, tax, july, “ll, 
ge; d f, %e ° ‘oon one 
Boile woo helpers 13148, tax, july, ‘ll 
$1.60; df, $1.5 ; 
Hookers tony 13867, tax, july, ‘ll, $1: df, $1 
— federation of post office clerks, tax, 


m, 
T rade s and labor council, 
Federal labor 8806, sup.... 
Suspender workers 11204, sup 


Bozeman, sup 


Pear! button workers 14077, sup 
Local 279, longshoremen, etc. sup 
Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 


jan, ‘11, to and inel june, ‘ll 
Federation of trades, Atlanta, Ga, tux, 
noy, ‘10, to and inel oct, ‘Il.. 7 
Trades and labor council, Muskogee, Okla, 
SA <5 cima ickim caeibens 


Marin co, Cal, labor council, tax, dec, 10, 
to and inc] may,’ 

Trades and labor council, 
Wash, tax, d, °10, j, f,° 

Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, 
10, to and ine! oct, ‘Ll 

Federation of trades, Springfield, Ill, 
nov, ‘10, to and incl oct, 

Central labor union, Lancaster and vicin- 
ity, Pa,tax, d, *l0, j, "11. 

Central labor council, eR 
jan, ‘ll, toand incl june, ‘U 

Trades and labor asse — Tampa, 
apr,’ 11, to and incl se 11 

4 ow labor union, Se Omabs, Nebr, tax, 
f, m, 

Twin-c ity trades and labor council, Berlin. 
Ont, Can, tax, apr, ‘ll, to and incl sept, 
‘ll 


North Yakima, 


tax, nov, 


tax, 
Wash, tax, 


Fla, 


tax, 


ll.. ie 
Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, 
dec, *10, to and inel may, *li 
Calumet joint labor council, Kensington, 
Ili, tax, jan, ‘ll, toand incl dee, ‘1l....... 
Oe — labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, 
a, m, ase ; 
( Yentrai labor union, Easton, Pa, 
‘ll, toand ine! june, ‘I 
Trades and labor assem, 
S Dak, tax, a, m, j, ‘ll 
Trades and labor assem, Pueblo, Colo, tax, 
apr, ‘ll, to and inc! sept, ‘Il 
Federal labor 12916, tax, july, 
$1.40 


tax, jan, 


Sioux Falls, 


"11, $1.30; d f, 


Federal labor 13068, tax, m, j , Ll, ti df, $1 
Federal labor 7087, tax, july, LL, $3; » $3 
Federal labor 13009, tax, june, 11, tee. df, 
Tbe <a wees P 
Federal labor 13096, tax, j, j, "11, Re: d f, %e 


23 50 


3 00 
2 00 


24 00 


5 00 
5 00 
2? 60 


10 00 


. Fe os ral labor 


11891, tax, july, "11, $3.65; d f, 


3.65 sacs 
Fede val labor 127704, tax, j, j, “11, $1.60; d f, 


a f 2° eee , 

Federal labor 8339, tax, j, a, s, "ll, $15; df 
15. - 

Soil pipe make = and helpers 13052, tax, 


july, “11, $3.75; d f, $3.75 

Railroad mac eg he ‘Ipe rs and laborers 
14059, tax, july, Sie; d f, 0c. 

Pole raisers and e ie c tric al assistants 12491, 
tax, j, j, "ll, $4; di f, 

Chainmakers 14051, 
S5c 


on july, “ll, %e; d f, 


y ° . eee 
Machinists helpers 12761, tax, july, "11, $5; 
d f, $5 scone 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, aug, ‘ll, 66¢; 

d f, 65c nex 
Elevator conductors and starters 13106, 


, $8; d f, $ 
typewriters, ‘bookke epe rs 
$3.25; d f, $3. 


tax, june, ‘ll 
Stenographers, 
asso 13188, tax, j, j, “Ll, 





— helpers and laborers 12 
july, , $1.75; d f, $1.75 Pe 

Horse aa makers 6170, tax, ‘july, "11, $5.50; 
d f, $5.50 : 

oo YE mail handlers 12986, tax, m, i, 

, $13; d f, $18.. ; 

Intl eel foundr ye ape Se tax, o, n, d, 

10, j, f, m, a, m, 


Retail clerks intl prot asso, ‘tax, june, 1 


26 


20 
75 














WHOLESOME 


THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 


BECAUSE 
iT 1S THE BEST 
MOST ECONOMICAL 
AND RELIABLE BAKING 
IWDER. NONE BETTER 
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WITHIN SIGHT OF UNION DEPOT 
“You Get Your Money’s Worth” at 


HOTEL STAR 


Columbus, Ohio : 150 Rooms, 75 Cents up 
Din 

































EUROPEAN PLAN - Good Dining-room 
31. United textile workers of A, tax,m,j,j,"ll $160 00 8S James Duncan Stina nace onl Sx50 00 
Paving cutters — of the US of A and Organizing expenses: oars Reid, $64.41; 
Can, tax, july, ‘ia 17 50 Stuart Reid, $53.94; T Flood, $51.50; ¢ 
Amal sheet me ni workers intl alliance, © Young, $8; C OY Bag $51.25; Santiago 
tax, a, m, j, ‘ll kart sae 250 50 Iglesias, $33; W E Terry, $47.60; H L 
Suspe me wennite rs 10342, tax, j,i, “lL, $1.60; Kichelbe reer, $62.25; J A Flett, $60.45; J 1D 
ee MI HRS ks cn.ngse cece cncdsesccennews 19 00 Pierce, $54.55 ie 526 6 
Railroad he Ipers and labore 4. soe, sup 1 Ov Salary, week ending july 8, "ll, J W Sul- 
Pastemakers 10567, tax, j, j, , $2; d f, $2; livan 30 00 
EES EC EROS os eee 4 50 Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, ony wi 
Federal labor 8208, tax, july, °11, $1.75; d f, J Db Pierce, $51.50; J D Pierce, $51; C z 
$1.75; sup, $1.50 cdoeich Sandeeal sid arian ack anda a dack 5 00 Miles, $30.59; J J Cunningham, jss05: 
ES ER ae 3 8Y Joseph Ty ikoff, $20; Cal Wyatt, $50.9; 
Advertisements Am FED. 1,228 14 J D Chubbuck, $45; Ww illiam Bork, $44.99; 
Subscriptions AM FEp apes 108 65 Hugh Frayne, $89.7 502 10 
Premiums 250 00 1,000 l-c stamps, PO aepi 10 00 
—_—— Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 30 00 
Total. $183,301 02 10. Stamps: 3,000 1-c, $30; 100 4-c, $16; 200 5-c, $10; 
100 8-c, $8; 100 10-c, $10; PO dept 74 Oo 
EXPENSES. 250 1l-c stamps, P Ode »pt » 50 
Expenses attending Indianapolis confer- 
1. July, ‘ll, rent, T A Wickersham.. $882 50 ence on McNamara case, John B Lennon 50 20 
Salary, office e mploye s, week ending Organizing expenses, Andrew Boyd 10 00 
july 1, ‘ll: J Welly, $30; R L Guard, Expenses, railroad fare and hotel bill, 
$30; D F Manning, $25: L A Sterne, Washington, LDC, to Indianapolis, Ind, 
$25: D L Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $18; Chicago, Lil, Buffalo, N Y, and return, 
I M Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18; I M june 27 to july 6, ‘11, Frank Morrison, 
Lauber, $19.52; W H Howlin, $17: A E Sith ie‘n cacuxewenawaen lll 27 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J Niel- ll. Legislative expe maset M G Hamilton, $49; 
sen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; M Web- J A Moffitt, $44; J A Moffitt, $51; J A Mof- 
ster, $18; S Lankford, $20.71; F K Carr, $11; fitt, $51 ‘ a ies 145 00 
C R Breneman, $15.32; E R Brownley, $12; Organizing e x pe nses: Stuart Reid, $59.47; 
W von Ezdorf, $15; F K Waggaman, $12; W E Terry, $53.70; T H Flynn, $56. 30; Cal 
M M Connell, $9.92; E N Parsons, $16; S Wyatt, $73.71; J A Flett, $56.25; J J Cun- 
E Woolls, $16: E C Howard, $13; N E ningham, $41.20; Joseph Tylkoff, "$20; Will- 
Lynch, $10; S B Woolls, $10; G P Boswell iam Bork, $48.14; J T Smith, $10;G H All- 
(6 3-7 days), $9.58; week ending july 8, "ll, corn, $10; H J Carr, $10; J F Anderson, 
(vacation), | M Lauber, $18; week end- 20 iia SOR 458 77 
ing july 15, 11 (vacation), I M Lauber, $18; 12. Supplies: 6 Ibs rubber bands. no 10, $16.50; 
week ending july 8, *11, (83days) D J Niel- 1 ib rubber bands, no 16, $2.75; 1 Ib rubber 
sen, $15; week ending july 8, ‘ll (vaca- bands, no 19, $2.75; 1 Ib rubber bands, no 
tion), M MConnell, $11; week e  eeheed 32, $2.75; 4,000 paraffine paper, $8; 1,000 mail- 
15, "11 (vacation), M M Connell, $11 . 542 00 ing tubes, $12.75; 1 pr shears, $1.25; 1 pr 
Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton 64 60 shears, $1; 1 qt red ink, $1.25; 2 doz each 
7. Salary, office employes, week ending july nos 2and 8and 1 doz no 4 pencils, $2.50; 
8, ll: J Kelly, an R L Guard, $8; D F 1 doz erasers, $1; 1 Hotchkiss machine, 
Manning, $25; L ASterne, $25: D L Brad- $1.50; 4 Ib bands, $2.25; 1 bottle ink eradi- 
ley, $18; F L ie $18; I M Rodier, $17; cator, 25e » zross pencils, $2.25; ‘4 gross 
MC Farmer, $18: W H Howlin. $17; AE pencils, $2.95: % gross 1087 erase rs, $5; 3 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; RS D S 32708, $5.25; King and Hansford 66 25 
Thomas, $14; M bade ray | $18; S Lank- Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $42; 
ford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, E T Flood, $54.05; H L WBichelberger, 
$ll; EK R Brownley, $12; Ww von Ezdorf, $53.40; J J Fitzpatrick, $148....... 207 46 
$15; F E Waggaman, $12; E N Parsons, Contribution to Am FEp, Thomas Reece. 38 00 
$16; S E Woolls, $16; E C Howard, $13; N 13. Organizing expenses: E N Nockles, $35.60; . 
E Lynch, $10; S B Woolls, $10; G P Bos- Valentine Barie, $10; J A Rechtenwald, 
well, $9; week ending july 15, ‘11 (vaca- $10; CA Miles, $30.02: C O Young, $60. 135 62 
tion), M Webster, $18: week ending july 14. Salary, office employes, week ending july 
22, "11 (vacation), M Webster, $18 450 00 15, “ll; J Kelly, $80; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Salary, week ending july 1, ‘11, J W Sulli- Manning, $2; L A Sterne, $25; D L Brad- 
WN  itidsdbornisass Mesaasaehardeanbanes 30 00 ley (5 4-7 days), $16.08; F L Faber, $18; I M 
® Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy... 91 10 Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18: W H How- 
President Gompers dues to American Aca- lin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
demy of Political and Social Science, july $17.48; D J Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; 
1, ’11, to june 30, 12, Stuart Wood, treas 5 00 S Lankford $20; F K Carr, $14; C R Bren- 
Contribution to Am FED, J B Powell....... 15 00 eman, $16.10; E R Brownley, $12; W von 
Om account of expenses as delegate from Ezdorf, $15.72; F E Waggaman, $12; E N 


A F of L to the Secretariat at Budapest, Parsons, $16; S EF Woolls, $16; EF © How- 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


Zymocide— 


























: A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
A Milk and Cereal fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. A Colorless, Non 
Food for Infants, poisonous, Liquid 
Invalids, and Dys- REED @® CARNRICK Antiseptic 
peptics 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
14. ard, $14;7;N E}Lynch, $10.72; S B Woolls, 21. S E Woolls, $16; E C Howard, $14; N EK 
$10; G P Boswell, $9.18; week ending july Lynch, $10.24; S B Woolls, $12.26; A H 
22, ‘ll (vacation), C R Breneman, $11; Bocock (42-7 days), $10.70; E Mullican 
week ending july 29, ‘ll (vacation), C R week ending july 22,’l1, $15; W H How- 
Breneman, $11; E Mullican (4 days), $10 $456 28 lin (vacation), week ending aug 5, °11, $17; 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- W H Howlin (vacation), week ending 
lars in envelopes: E B Kane, $5.34; E july 29, ll, $17; EC Howard (vacation) 
Morrison, $6; A T Rodier. $5.78 ; DH week ending aug 5, ‘11, $14; EC Howard 
Sprague, $4.50; M H Harris, $5.57.... 27 19 (vacation), week ending july 29, ‘ll, $14; 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Igle sias 30 00 S B Woolls (vacation), week ending 
Stamps, 1,685 l-c, PO dept........... 16 85 aug 5, ‘ll, $10; S B Woolls (vacation) 
Legislative expenses, J A Momtt.......... 51 00 week ending july 29, $10...... SH85 64 
15. Phone service, C & P Telephone co... 82 97 Addressing, folding, and inclosing circu- 
Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton...... 51 00 lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $6; M H 
Salary, office employe, 3% days, J E Giles 11 81 Harris, $9; EK B Kane, $7.50; E Morrison 
Organizing expenses, H J Gottlob 28 30 $9; A T Rodier, $9; ID H Sprague, $9 19 5K 
17. 3,400 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept... 64 32 Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt...... 51 0 
Expenses relative to Bucks Stove «& 22. Legislative expenses, M Grant Hamilton 51 0 
Range co case (1d f), John Mitchell..... 34 00 Stamps, 3,000 l-c, P O dept ‘ 30L0 
Balance due from services and expenses in Salary, week ending july 22, °11, J W Sulli- 
the Post suit against the officers of the EER SEE PR as er ren 30 O€ 
A F of L and for the Bucks Stove « 24. Organizing expenses, R B Moore 10 ( 
Range co case (] d f), Ralston, Siddons Commissions on advertising contracts for 
IIL 5... 5 grace. a: 6 eta eoes pinrech dedainlabite 1,070 00 ih Sl -se<d chbeesede a 487 
Organizing expenses: L P Berry, $10; BF Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $& 
I< «cows atime tncedemeeeaatee 20 00 Wm Bork, $51.05; H L EFichelberger, $¢ : 
Three months subscription to The Ex- Joseph Tyikoff, $20; Cal Wyatt, $70.21.... 2771 
press, The Express ...... 1 00 25. Supplies: 3 antique oak bookcase sections, 
Printing: 2,000 copies instructions to or- $79.50; 1 pr antique oak bookcase ends, 
ganizers less $6 cost of 60 Ib in lieu of 80 $6; 1 vertical unit, $21; 1 pr ends, $7; 10 
Ib union label paper, $185; reprinting 16 transfer boxes, $18; 1,000 white cards, $1.50; 
pages by virtue of changing index by Library Bureau 133 
adding to list Western Federation of Repairing office furniture, Pp J Nee co & Of 
Miners, $16.40; 4 extra pages and tipping 40 lbs union bond 25 x 38 paper, R P An- 
same in back of book, $14.20; revising and drews Paper co 77 
taking proof sheets on lists of organiza- Supplies: 11 Ibs neo ink, "$21. 28; l qr no 
tions. 16 hours, $8.26; revising and taking 14 stencils, $1.75; 1 qr no 14 stencils, 
proof sheets on lists of organizers, 12% $1.75; larno 14 stencils, $1.75; 1 doz neo 
hours, $6.88; 5,000 linen letter-heads, $13.25; pads, $1; 1 qr no 14 stencils, $1.75; 1 
5,000 plain sheets, $5.75; 1,000 copies lists qr no 14 stencils, $1.75; 1 doz neo pads, 
of organizations, 28 pages, $30; LG soaepaed $1; 2 small neo paste, 40c; 10 Ibs neo ink, 
SF ee 9 73 $20.25; 1 qr nol4 stencils, $1.75; lqrno 14 
lee for june, *11, Thos J Nash 6 80 stencils, $1.75; Typewriter and Office Sup- 
l ribbon, LC mith & Bros Type write r co 75 ply co...... ER AL POE ORE a 56 18 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co....... 10 00 Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 9 BO 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co....... 40 60 Washington Evening Star,from jan 1, to 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau..... =e 5 00 july 1, ‘11, W J Furmage... 1 & 
Printing: 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, 1 copy “Work, Accidents and The Law,’ 
$3.75; 1,600 letter circulars, $6; J P Dunn $1.50; postage, 22c; The Survey... : 1 73 
« Bro eos 9 75 Printing 2,000 letter-heads, Law Reporter 
Expressage for may, ‘11, US Express co 88 46 Printing co..... am 10 
Newspapers and magazines, Adams News Organizing expe nses: Ww E Terry, $47.50; J 
I + nano kuretsensyee Ripnaeiasctaesins 1 77 A Flett, $49.45; E T Flood, $55.05; J J Cun- 
Salary, office employe, one week, C H ningham, $45.90; Stuart Reid, $30....... 227 
0 IE REE ee 15 00 President Gompe rs and Secretary , Morri- 
18 Salary, week ending july 15, 11, J W Sul- sons dues from july 1, ‘ll, to jan 1, ‘12, to 
livan : cuenta dei didaspasie Maiti 30 00 the Washington Chamber of Commerce, 
Organizing expenses: JA Flett, $53.83 ; | I er a lc 20 00 
Stuart Reid, $55.60; T H Flynn, $55.30; J J 26. Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $26.85; J 
Cunningham, $49.20; Joseph Tylkoff, $20; D Chubbuck, $47.13; Santiago Iglesias, 
E T Flood, $65.05; Santiago Iglesias, $36; ll i snses cenainaienie-aadelsiaeianrammema taane dee 106 Ge 
J D Pierce, $1; H L Eichelberger, $51; 27. Contribution to Am Fr D, Hans Fehlinger 5 
Cal Wyatt, $87.05; W E Terry, $51; Wm Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 49 28 
Bork, $48.49 seatbelts ialMelmataata aes 613 52 Storage, apr 26, to july 26, ll, Merchants 
19. Orgentens expenses: E T Be rens, $10; Transfer & Storage co.. 18 0 
1A Miles, $30.70... 40 70 ay A office employes, week ending july 
2». camahien expenses: C O Young, $51; os 29, J nae $80; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Bramlette, $26.20; J D Chubbuck, $45.25. . 122 45 RT, L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
21. Salary, office employes, week ending july $24.65; DL Bradle »v,$18; F L Faber, $18.70; 
R L Guard, $30; D F IM Rodier, $20.24; M C Farmer, $19.05; A 


22, “ll: J Kelly, $30; 
Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
$19; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19.05; I 
M Rodier. $19.80; M C Farmer. $18.70; W H 
Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $18.29; D J Nielsen, $15; R SThomas, 
$14; S Lankford, $18.57; F K Carr, $14; E 
R Brownley, $14.57; W von Ezdorf, $15; 
F E Waggaman, $13. 72; E N Parsons, $16; 


E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $18.48; DJ 
Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; 8S Lank- 
ford, $15.44; F K Carr,$l4; E R Brownley, 
2; W von Ezdorf, $15; F EK Waggaman, 
$12; E N Parsons, $16; S E Woolls, $16; 
N E Lynch, $10.48; week ending aug 5, ‘ll 
(vacation),G A Boswell, $16; week end- 
ing aug 12,°ll (vacation), G A Boswell, 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


IS OF 
MELLOW TONE AND 
PERFECT QUALITY. 
ITS UNIQUE AND 
UNIFORM CHARAC- 
TER DISTANCES 
ALL COMPETITION 


GUARANTEED UNDER 
THE PURE FOOD LAW 





RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand June 30, 1911 
Receipts for month of July, 1911. 


TE 5s: ces sancechhieehehene 
Expenses for month of July, 1911 


$170,167 18 
13,138 84 


$183,301 02 
12,558 09 


Balance on hand July 31, 1911 . $170,742 93 
In general fund 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 

labor unions 


$39,924 54 


130,818 39 


oeeees $170,742 98 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Total 








T. FL. & W. W. Taff 


Importers and Dealers in 


Gins, Brandies, Wines, 
Cordials, and Cigars 


Direct Receivers of Kentucky Rye and 
Bourbon Whiskies 














padacesmenenddsaktesesesdersesanéun $12,558 09 





Boston, - Massachusetts 
Soldatall first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
2. $16; week ending july 29, °l1l,A H Bocock, THE 
$15; E Mullican, $15... $446 04 . e 
Addressing, folding and enclosing — L | P t t F d t 
lars +" envelopes: M H Harris, $9; EB ec a ro ec ive e era ion 
By HR an. 60 cstnceccccccscesesesce 18 00 re 
Salary, office employes, week ending july Is chartered to render legal advice 
29, *11, E Morrison eae 9 00 and services to members of labor 
Addressing, folding and enclosing circu- unions aftiliated with The Legal 
lars in envelopes: A T Rodier, $9; DH ail 2 
Sprague, $9; B L Calhoun, $9.... : 27 00 Protective Federation. Only the 
One month's salary, Sam’l Gompers, ‘pres 416 67 ablest attorneys areretained, For 
One month's salary, Frank Morrison, secy 333 33 further information, write to the 
Fee, m 0, 388¢; newspapers and magazines, Secretary 
$1.94; nails, 20c; freight and expressage, Secretary. 
$6.78; janitor service, $1.75; book, $1; haul- 
ing and drayage, $5.50; messenger, 25c; HENRY ABRAHAMS 
disinfectant, 2c; notarys fee, 75c; post- 6 B 5 R ) 
age due, 7ic; matches, 40c; telegram, 50c; 
phone, 5c; car tickets, $9.25; J E Giles.... 29 70 cacon t, oom 3 7 Boston, Mass. 
Expenses for july, "11, Sam’! Gompers, pres 100 65 
Hauling Am Fern, Thos Jones. 2 5o 
Postage on Am FEp, P O dept 85 70 
28. Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt........... 51 00 
Salary, week ending july 29, ‘11, J W Sul- 
int snake uaeowesins ake ound oe 30 00 
Organizing expenses: EC Davison, $31; ‘OC m 
WE SDs 9.005. 0n0g50 sc cconesegecoces 55 05 
29. Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton 51 00 St. Louis Surface 
Organizing expenses: Cc O Young, $53. 55; 
te CI in 00.6 54 00k san eseeEbes 111 10 : 
Strike benefits for one week, ending july 5, 
‘ll, ladies felt and straw hat workers and Paint Co. 
12815, James Nolan...... ain umiees 20 00 
Organizing expenses, J J Breslin. : 10 00 
8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept ie 64 82 
31. Salary, office employe, two days, C FE 
EL... nobiicnsatieseake en 5 00 f 
Organizing expenses: H L Kichelberger, 
$52.75; William Bork, $52.30; Stuart Reid, 
$59.41; W E Terry, $47.50; E rs Flood, $54.61; me 
Cal Wyatt, $67.95; Joseph Tylkoff, —- 4 42 ‘ 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- om St. Louis, e e Mo. 
OSG, SOGT... 2.0... € 
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“FIRST IN THE FIELD; LAST IN THE REPAIR SHOP.” 


The Watson is the most used Bottom Dump- 
ing Wagon in America. Thousands of them 
have seen eight and ten years’ steady service, 
and still in use. Write for Catalog and prices. 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY - - Canastota, N. Y. 

















Hart & Crouse 
COMPANY 








Royal Boilers 


AND 


New York 
Radiators 











BRANCHES 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poblar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - 659 Elm Street 


MINNEAPOLIS - 742 Lumber Exchange 





Auerbach’s Scarves ENN 
are SOUDSIKK and cost CENSAS 





Li Re : =~ *. 
no more than those “Ge >\LO/GSS7 
y) ZX 


that are not. SOLIDSILK © SCARVES 


The Four-in-hand or Tie 
you buy, if it is SOLUDSILK, 
will tie better, look better, 
wear better, because it is SOUDSILK. 
Whether you buy a plain color— 
we have 50 shades—or Black, 
or White, or Fancy effect, it 
should be SOUDSILKK There's a 
label with our trademark name 
SOUDSILK on every Auerbach scart. 
So look for SOQUDSIIK to insure 
getting the recognized Best 
neckwear, which, for Quality, 
Style and Workmanship was 
awarded a medal at the 
Paris Exposition. 

SODUSILK SCARVES are worn by the 
best dressers and are sold in the 


best shops. 
If your dealer has none order 












GOUDSILK Rep and Barathea 
50 Shades, Two Grades 
50 cents and $1 from us by mail. 


LOUIS AUERBACH 
842, 844, 846 Broadway New York 


























Lion .2..Milk 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


91 MUDSON STREET 


Ask any of your friends who use 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores, 








WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORK 
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ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High Grade, Gold Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 


Ss. O. BIGNEY 


New York Office: 
3 MAIDEN LANE 


Attleboro, Mass 





















WORKMAN’S THERMOS 
LUNCH KIT $3 COMPLETE 
Consisting of a“$2 Thermos com- 
bination pocket stove and ice box 
tle, a large two-compartment 
rustproof, blocked-tin lunch box 
and suit case, as illustrated, size, 
10 in. by 10 in. by 3% inch depth. 
Live agents wanted in every rail- 
road factory town to co-operate 
with Thermos dealers in our national 
campaign, to displace the old style 
workman s dinner pail. 
Write for particulars. 





KEEPS THINGS HOT OR COLD 
Pays for itself in two weeks 





Think of the change it will make every day of 
your life in the cold winter months to have four 
large cups of piping hot home-made coffee, tea or 





soup right in your lunch kit, ready for you, when 
you are ready for it, or in the hot summer months, 
ice-cold tea, coffee, milk, lemonade or anything else. 

Think of the comfort, convenience and economy 
this lunch kit will give you wherever you go, 
whatever you do. At night it is ideal in the home, 
for the baby, the wife or the aged mother in serving 
them hot orcold refreshments as needed, and don't 
forget it on your hunting, fishing and vacation trips. 

Contrast the handsome appearance of this suit 
case with the old style dinner pail. If you are 
buying the meals you take away from home, it will 
save you $3 every two weeks. 

See one at the nearest Thermos dealers and you 
will buy one on sight. If he will not supply you write to us direct, and we will see that you get it. 
Thermos bottles, pints, $2 up; quarts, $3 up. Please be cautious as there are worthless imita- 
tions. Look for the name THERMOS stamped plainly on the bottom, and be sure you see it. 
























FREE—We will send you our 34-page booklet on request, 
ill ing and describing all Thermos uses and articles. 








AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Thermos Building, New York 











YOUR OFFICE 
HAS PLENTY OF WORK 


besides straight correspondence, that your own stenog- 
rapher can do on the 


L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 
in a way to save you a lot of time. 


We'll prove it at your request, and you'll incur no obli- 
gation. Wouldn’t you like to get hold of some genu- 
inely helpful typewriter methods? WRriTE Topay. 


L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Drink— 


AGENTS Consumers Brewing Co., Brewers of the Celebrated “Bronco” 
Export Beer. 


Aikagton, PareRye Whisky sid 
Belle of Virginia, Blended Rye Whisky 


J. & E. MAHONEY 


Distillers and Wholesale Liquor Dealers | 


ALEXANDRIA and 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 








The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


PORTSMOUTH 


ALES 
a _ 
Accept 
No Substitute 














BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 








Maltob Beer 
Acme Ale 





FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























a 
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All UNIONS, LODGES and ASSOCIATIONS Should Have a 
CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 
To safeguard their RECORDS, etc., from damage from Fire and Water. 


Local 44, Upholsterers’ Int. Union, 159 East 57th Street, N. Y. City; N. Y. Building Trades 
Council, and Board of Business Agents, found all their books, records, etc., intact alter the 
fire which destroyed Groll’s Hall, 145-147 East 53d Street, New York City. 


WHY? Because they were ina 


CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 


Twenty-five other Unions and lodges at this 
fire lost all their records beceuse they had no 


CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 
They have since provided themselves with one of Chamberlin's Fire-Proof Cabinet Safes 


W. H. CHAMBERLIN & CO. 
- New York City 





372 Broadway 





—_— -~ 














READING 
HARDWARE CO. 








Makers of 
Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 
“ Reading ” 
LINEN COLLARS Lawn Mowers 
and CUFFS FACTORIES: 
| “Warranted Linen” a nr 
50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 
ARE YOURS? PHILADELPHIA, 


617 Market St. 




















"SAFETY" The JOHN EICHLER 
insulated Wires and Cables || BREWING Company 











FOR ALL PURPOSES | Lager Beer | 
THE SAFETY Brewery and Bottling Department 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. Third Avenue and 169th Street 


Telephone Connection NEW YORK 











Bayonne, N. J. 
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Compliments of 


The Hellmann 
Brewing Co. 





Waterbury, Conn. 











“OHIO’S 
GREATEST 


BEER” 


Hoster’s 
Famous 


Sold all over the 
Universe. Made 
only from high- 
class materials. 








““Aas pure as the 
Sun’s rays.”’ 


The Hoster-Columbus 
Associated Breweries 
—— Company —— 
COLUMBUS 














MAGIC BAKING POWDER 





Contains No Alum 





E. W. GILLETT CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. MoNnTREAL 
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Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Brewery: Southwark, London, S. E. 


# 


H. F. BAKER 


Sole Agent for the United 
States and Canada for 


Barclay Perkins & Co., Ltd. 


London Stout and Ale 


“DOCTOR BRAND” 





ad 


Boston Office: 131 State Street 
TELEPHONE 4265 MAIN 


: 
Sade™ 


MOTOR CARS 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








C. A. Peck, President A. B. Connaste, Vice-Prest. 
O. P. Jounson, Sec’y-Treas. F. P. Crockett, Mgr. 


Cable Address: Trolley, Western Union Code 
Telephone, 1472 


The Star Brass Works 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Street Railway Supplies 
Fine Brass Castings, Alaminum 
White Metal and Bronzes 
Also Novelties in Light Hardware 


HALAMAZOO - - MICH. 














All agreements are contingent upon strikes, acci- 
dents and other delays unavoidable or beyond my 
control Established 1873. 

Telephone Ridge 3420 


Henry B. Lewis 


Manufacturer and Erector 
Structural Steel, Ornamental, Cast 
and WroughtIron Work,Trusses, 
Girders, Columns, Beams 
Channels and Angles 
Sheet and Plate Iron Work, Smoke Stacks, Tanks, Etc. 


Office and Works: Ferry Ave. and Roby St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Oneida Steel Pulleys 








Weigh only one-fourth to one-third as much as 
cast iron and about the same as wood. They are 
made in the largest range of sizes of any steel pulley 
in the world—6’’-126” in diameter; 2”-40” face, and 
1”-8\%”" bore. Their strength is unexcelied. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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§ LOOK FOR THIS LABEL G. TO ALL 

$ ON W. AFFILIATED 

'§) A ORGANIZATIONS 

® Made-to-Measure y OF THE 

0 ‘ N 

o Clothing 1 AF of L. 

rS) READY-MADE CLOTHING - 

rs) SHIRTS DON’T FORGET 

. OVERALLS L US 

§ APRONS . AND WE WILL 

° DUCK GOODS E REMEMBER 

Q Etc., Etc. L YOU 

: Ss 
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Wi 
RORKERS \ so 


REGISTERED 
MADE TS ORDER 


United 


Garment Workers of America 
117 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 




















LINSNSSILMIAQY 








104114 














ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, Etc., 
BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





INIWASIYIACY 





1041144 
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J. CLARENCE DAVIES | * 


Bronx Borough 
REAL ESTATE 


149th STREET and 3rd AVENUE 


Telephone 3462 Melrose 
Telephone 4891 Cortlandt 





Branch 156 Broadway 





“BITULITHIC” 


THE BEST 
PAVEMENT 
ON EARTH 


Southern 
Bitulithic Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





are 
e-President T. G. Eva 


West Side Bank 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


&- 5. Benen, Camtin 
3. Asst. Ca shie 


Directors: 
Willard Matthews W. Gaylord Thomas Wm. C. Price 
Albert Carson Ww. R. Wil John H. Williams 


illiams 
W. T. Davis John J. Durkin M. J. Williams, M. D. 





ASK YOUR CLOTHIER TO SHOW YOU 


S. R. & S. and KAZOO 


TROUSERS 


Union Made Highest Grade 
All Prices and Styles 


Made in Our Own Factory in Kalamazoo 
= = 


Kalamazoo Pants Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Forty Years Experience 





| _UNION 1 MADE | 


Do you wear 


Bell Brand 


Collars? 
eye) ane) amt Bat 


Union Label 
Union Made By 
IDE BROS. COMPANY —- ALBANY, N.Y. 
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C. A. Willey Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ceach, Automobile and Car Paints, 
Colors, Varnishes, Etc. 


Ss 


Hunter’s Point, New York City, N. Y. 
U.S.A. 





BEER AND ALE PACKAGES 


General 
Cooperage Supplies 


ROCHESTER COOPERAGE CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Home Telephone 3707 


Williamson Custom Planing Mill 


Interior Woodwork 
Moulding, Etc. 


S 


OFFICE: 
558 TO 564 LYELL AVE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


H. P.SICKELS CO. 


Successors to 
THOS. W. FINUCANE CO. 





Building Contractors 
Interior Finishing a Specialty 


Telephone 433 


3 ELTON STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








The original and only genuine 


** Fellboelin ” 


Incandescent Kerosene 
Oil Lamps. 


Ninety candle-power; safe; no smell. 






Agents wanted everywhere east 
of Mississippi River. 


GEO. H. ROSENBLATT 
180 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Fellboelin”’ 
















Rochester Box and Lumber Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Packing Cases and Shooks 
Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty 


S 


CULVER ROAD SUBWAY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Samuel Peterson 


Wholesale Manufacturer of 


Axe, Pick, Hammer and Sledge 
Handles, Cant Hook Stocks 


Neck Yokes and Whiffle Trees 
Wagon and Bugsy Spokes 


ad 





PA. 


WARREN, - 2 -* 














The Penn Store Company 


(Limited) 


The Keystone Store Company 
(Limited) 


The Dickson Store Company 
(Limited) 


Scranton, Peckville, Priceburg, 
Archbald, Throop 
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PLASTER 


Allcock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 





When you need 


Alleock’s |r 


a Pill 
Brandreths 


The World's Greatest External Remedy PILL 


Entirely Vegetable, 


For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
DICESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 





state of the blood, it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. equal. 














United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor an 

Organized Labor in general. 3 2 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


















BROMO- 
SELTZER 


CURES 
HEADACHES 
“10 cents <= 

















THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


HOME OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bldg.; Denver, Colo., Symes i Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg: Philadelphia, Pa., 
Penna. Bldg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Francisco, Cal., 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., 
Amer. Centra! Life Bidg.; Washington, D. C., Colo- 
rado Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo., Fidelity Trust Bidg.; 
St. Louis, Mo., Pierce Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 


Empire State Mfg. Co. 


550 Broadway, New York City 


Umbrellas, Belts 








Sweaters and 


Union:Made Suspenders 
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wood colors. Send for one. 


DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


j The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


















WAGO 


more than seven years. 


TT TT AL 

















LANSDEN 
ELECTRIC 


NS 


There are Lansden Electric Wagons 
in service today, still using their 
original Edison Storage Battery 
equipment, that have been in service 


In almost 


every instance where a Lansden 
Wagon has been installed in the 
service of a concern, all subse- 
quent vehicle purchases by that 
company have been the Lansden. 


THE 
LANSDEN 
CO. 


229A HIGH ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
















The Washington L931301 


Trust Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $900,000 





Allows interest on deposits, the same 
being subject to check. 


Acts as executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, etc. 


Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 
real estate. 


Rents safe deposit boxes and stores valu- 
ables. 


Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks to persons traveling abroad. 


JOHN JOY EDSON - - President 


























Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 




















The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER’S TOOL AND CUTLERY STORE 


The Assortment is Complete. 

The Quality is the Best. 

The Very Best Goods at a Fair Price. 
No Inferior Goods at Any Price. 





LOUIS ERNST @ SONS 




















129 East Main Street - - Rochester, N. Y. 
66 ° 99 
2 in ] 
Shoe Polish 
WEAR 
For a quick and . 
lasting polish Corliss-Coon 
rr COLLARS 
BEST MADE 
IT PRESERVES THE LEATHER On Sale Leading 
sa teaemaidaetaniin Haberdashers 


Contains no turpentine 
or other injurious 
ingredients 


THE F. F. DALLEY CO. 


Hamilton, Ca. London, Eng. Buffalo, N. Y. 


























THE WM. DAVIES CO., Limited 


Atsk Your Grocer or Butcher for Davies’ Tea 
It’s sold throughout Canada and in American Cities. - - 30 Cents a Pound 
A GREAT DISCOVERY: DAVIES’ WONDERFUL TEA 
Davies’ Tea or its demand was not created by us. The demand already existed—we 
only discovered the tea that supplied the want. There is no longer any doubt of the 
superiority of Davies’ wonderful Tea. Just try it; and if you fail to get supplied write to 


The Wm. Davies Co., Ltd., Tea Warehouses, 24 Queen Street West and 2 James Street, Toronto, Canada 
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WORKS 


CONNELLSVILLE IRON 


New Haven, Pa. 











==SMANUFACTURERS OF 
LARRIES, CAGES, CHUTES, SCREENS, 
COKE BARROWS, MINE CARS, STEEL 
DUMP WAGONS, BOILERS, ENGINES, 


PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
STEEL STAIRWAYS, DOORS, FIRE 
ESCAPES, PAVEMENT GRATINGS. 
G. W. GALLAGHER, - - President 
J. G. Lona, - - Secy. and Treas. 
J. WHITAKER, Manager 


AMERICAN DISTRICT 
STEAM COMPANY 


UNDERGROUND HEATING SPECIALTIES 
STEAM PIPE CASING AND Woop 
PIPE TRAPS, VALVES, REGULATORS, 
METERS, FITTINGS AND GENERAL 
HEATING SUPPLIES 33 2: 


WORKS: 
North Tonawanda,N.Y. 


OFFICES: 
Lockport, N.Y. 





M. ©. GREGORY, PROPRIETOR 


BRICK, TERRA COTTA 
AND TILE CO. 


Manufacturers 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA 
COTTA, BRICK and TILE 


Corning, - - - N.Y. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 











Rochester - New York 


Clarke Brothers 


Wholesale and Retail 
Debartment Stores 


318-322 N. Main Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON 
NORTH SCRANTON 
CARBONDALE, PA 


PITTSTON 


Pittston Avenue and Beach Street 
Dunmore - 
Olyphant 


WILKES-BARRE NANTICOKE 





Cochrane Chemical Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 


ALEXANDER COCHRANE, President 
Business Founded in 1849 


WORKS AT EVERETT, MASS. 


55 Hilby Street, - Boston 





A. FABER COMPANY 


Automobile Rebuilding, 
Repairing, and Special 
Equipment v 








NOW LOCATED IN THEIR NEW 
SPACIOUS, MODERN ONE-STORY 
GROUND FLOOR FACTORY 


951-969 Main St. East, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fine Custom Carriage and Sleigh Work 








A. J. BOLTON CO. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Men’s and Women’s Heels 
348 Whitney St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Rochester Top-Lift Co. 
A. J. BOLTON Co., Successor 
ALL GRADES OF 
Men’s and Women’s Top:Lifts 


348 Whitney St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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JOHN SIMMONS co Established 1820 Incorporated 1891 
THE 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE 
COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS OF 
Pipe Fittings, Valves + 
and Supplies o @ Dynamos 
FOR: for Electro Deposition 
Steam, Gas, Water and Oil Electro 
ENGINEERING Chemicals and Sabblies 
MANUFACTURERS 
104-110 Centre Street, NEW YORK NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 























The Very Best Edge Tools Made in parent, 


MORRILL 









THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand. 


STAMPED ON A TOOL MEANS 


QUALITY 


Saw Sets, Nail Pullers 
Punches, Bench Stops 
Seal Presses, and Other 
SPECIALTIES 





NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 








Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. CHAS. MORRILL 
New York 


_ ~{ ROCHESTER, N. Y. TRADE-MARK | & 


ll 


IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 





est 7 
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IF YOU REALLY WANT 


—GOOD— 
PRINTING 


something that will 
appeal to the tastes 
of the critics, call at 


ae alll 


HAMBLY BROTHERS 


PRINTERS 
21-27 Lombard Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE MAIN 584 














JOHN W. MASURY & SON 





Paints 


AND 














Varnishes 


“ye 








CHICAGO 
- MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY 

















THE 
HALL SIGNAL 
COMPANY 





am 
oe 
eee 














GENERAL OFFICES: 

25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 

1423 Monadnock, - - Chicago, Ill. 











HOYT’S 
FLINTSTONE 
BELTING 


The Original Short Lap 


World’s standard where 
a high-grade Belt is 
desired. 


Estate E. R. Ladew 


Sole Manufacturers 


FACTORY: GLEN COVE, N. Y. 








OFFICES 


New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Boston Chicago Newark, N. J. 
Providence Charlotte, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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EDGAR B, JEWETT JOHN E, JEWETT 


The Jewett 
Refrigerator 
Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 





GELIEN & COMPANY 
155 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 


NEW DURHAM NEW JERSEY 








Wuittina B. Morse, Secy. 


Wa. S. Morse, Pres. 
Howarp C. Morse, Treas. 


Cc. C. Morse, Vice-Pres. 


Wm. B. Morse Lumber Co. 


AND PROPRIETORS OF 


Otis Lumber Company 
936 Main Street East 


Wm. 'B. Morse @ Sons 


82 West Avenue 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
84 West Avenue ~ ~ Rechester, N. Y. 


Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 


PRINTERS 
STATIONERS AND OFFICE 
OUTFITTERS 
4 


HARTFORD - - CONN. 








= 





Established 1849 Telephone 665 Oxford 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


NO. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guar- 
anteed embaiming, Entire building, contain- 
ing every facility, devoted to our business. 

NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL. 











General Chemical Company 


BUFFALO WORKS 





Manufacturing 
CHEMISTS 


N. Y. 








BUFFALO - - 




















Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 


ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 
For the Erection of Gas Fuel and 
Oil Fuel Plants a a 
DEALERS IN 
Oil Burners, Storage Tanks, Air Compressors, Oil 


Pumps, Air Blowers. and Al! Supplies 
For Gas and Oil 


SPRINGFIELD » #* * MASS, 








The Norcross Co. 


Marble and Mosaic 
Cleveland, O. 


Ss 
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The 
John McPherson Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Shoes 


The First Union Factory 
in Canada 





ue 


HAMILTON ONTARIO 








/* oe "The World's — World’s 
/ x Tyee Standard 
\f | FOR ALL FIGURES 
From very slender 
to extra stout 
$2 to $10 
. a6 ALL DEALERS 
ve )6d HOPS BROS. 
aaa MANUFACTURERS 


NESW YORK 

















JOHN WIEDERHOLD Cc. S. WASHBURN 


John Wiederhold & 
Company 
aa 


CORSET COVERS, LADIES’ 
and CHILDREN’S MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, Etc. 


ce 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 











J. B. LYON COMPANY 


JAMES B, LYON, CHARLES M. WINCHESTER’ 
President Vice-President 
JAMES C. FITZGERALD, 
Treasurer 





Printers, Publishers 
= and 


Book Manufacturers 


“— 





ALBANY : : NEW YORK 
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President and Treasurer 
- Vice-President and Manager 


Epwin B. BarTLetTT 
B.H. ANGLIN - 


Amsdell Brewing 
Company 
Ale and Porter 


201 Jay Street Albany, N. Y. 





More than a million fami- 
lies use 


Ceresota Flour 


in preference to any 
other. 


It costs them more but 
they like it better. 


Buy enough to try. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


@ TheNorthwestern Consolidated 
Milling Company 


Minneapolis, - Minn. 





Arbogast & Bastian Co. 


WHOLESALE 
SLAUGHTERERS 


CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS & CALVES 
Manufacturers of 


Strictly Pure Lard and Fine Sausages 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





SteinhardtiBros. & Co. 


Importers, Distillers, and Blenders of 


FINE WHISKIES 


NINTH AVENUE AND THIRTEENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OLD METHUSALEM—King of Whiskies 
HILLSIDE—(Pennsylvania Rye) 








The Eagle Brewing Co. 


Brewers of 


Extra PALE & EXPORT 


LAGERS 


Fine ALES, Old Stock & Porter 


Cor. Jay St. and Third Ave, UTICA, NV. Y. 


AWAY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


“LEWIS 66” 
WHISKY 








The Strauss-:Pritz Company 
Distillers 


Cincinnati - ~ - Ohio 








H-O 


is the only steam-cooked oatmeal and the 
only thoroughly cooked, digestible, fine-flavored 
oatmeal that you can prepare quickly. H-O 
saves hours of your time and your fuel. 


One package makes 36 generous dishes 





BEER ALE 


Schwarzenbach’'s 


The Honest Products of 


Malt and Hops 


Breweries at 
Hornell, N. Y., and Galeton, Pa. 
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Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Columbus Pharmacal Co., 3°3"""s 











THE SEAGRAVE Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















D. J. NEE FURNITURE AND CARPETS Cor. 7th& H Sts. N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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J.Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seals, Rubber Stamps 
and Stamp Supplies 


® 
1217 Penna. Ave., Washington, D.C. 





The McWhinnie Wheelbarrow Works 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of WOODEN, STEEL TRAY and 
STEEL TUBULAR WHEELBARROWS for Canal 
Railroad, Coal, Mortar, Concre'e e, Wood, Stone, Mining. and 


arden Use. 








JOHN P. DUNN FRANK J. DUNN 


John P. Dunn & Bro. 


Printers 


721 Sixth Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 





L. G. Kelly Printing Co. 


615 F Street N. W. - Washington, D. C. 


Contractors to the District 
Printers and Publishers 





Mergenthalers and Miehle Presses equip our 
plant to do absolutely anything. 


Special attention given Briefs and Records. Com- 
mercial, Bank, Railroad and Office Stationery. 


Puone Main 4558 








Usited States Sand Paper Co. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Insist on this brand 




















Home Phone 5935 


A. T. Wyant, Supt. 
Bell Phone 4469 M. 


F, M. Nepuew, Sales Mgr. 


Flower City Tissue 
Mills Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fine Fourdrinier 


TISSUES 


Driving Park Ave. and 
N.Y.C.R. R. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








PATRONIZE 


The Fair 


CORNER SIXTH AND RACE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC OVER 34,000 IN USE 


More than 300 styles and sizes to suit all conditions. All 
built on the Duplicate Part System, and superior in design, 
finish and wearing qualities. 








Send for Catalogue 
LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO. 
96 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 














Best for Bread Best in Rising 

Best for Cakes Best in FPiavor 

Best for Pastry Best in Color 

Best for your Best in Phos- 
€ health phates 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO. 


Makers of Flour for 50 Years 


Mow asses re eevee we SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


For cutting any width groove from 1-8 inch to 2 inches or over 








Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
Pateat Groover or Dado Head 


This is the only Dado Head on the 
market that gives entire satisfaction 
on all classes of work. No screw 
adjustment. For different ‘width 
grooves, simply remove or add inside 
cutters. Sold by builders and dealers 
of woodworking machinery in all 
parts of the United States. ill send 
on approval, in competition with any 
other make on the market; if not 
the BEST, return at our expense. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 

1010 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Cir.ulas Saws, Morgan 
Patent Lock-Corner Box Cutters, Concave 


ws, etc. 
Can be used on any Circular Saw Mandrel Will cut a perfect groove with or across the grain 

















GOOD WISHES FROM 


KAUFMANN’S 


“THE BIG STORE” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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G. L. Stuebne 


Vernon Avenue and Twelfth Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY : NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








Manufacturers of 
Hoisting Buckets, Narrow Gauge 
Cars, Tracks, Wheelbarrows, etc. 


wie 


HIGH-GRADE RANGES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FUEL 

















ik 
a Ny 
| |) pirssre = 





 prrveron Stores Map Se 





PITTSTON STOVE CoO. 

















PITTSTON, as . . PA. 
THE McDANIEL IMPROVED Watson 
STEAM TRAP Manufacturing 
DISCHARGES CONTINUOUSLY AND NEVER BLOWS STEAM Com pany 


Made EXTRA Heavy for High Pressure 





We also manufacture Reducing Valves, Ex- 
haust Pipe Heads, Separators for Live and Ex- 
haust Steam, Blow off Valves. Relief Valves, 
Ejectors, etc. : Send for Catalogue. 





Watson 2 McDaniel Company 
146 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
and Standard Bronze, Steel and Wood 


Frame 


SCREENS 


and Imperial Car Window Screens. 








< 
= 


Jamestown 


















oo at ie 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


UNEQUALLED FOR ALL KINDS OF PAINTING 


In Daily Use by the Leading Painters, Decorators 
Tinners and Manufacturers 


JAMES B. SIPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers :: 


North Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





“CRONK’”’ Quality Tools 








Prices Reasonable. Ask Your Deaier 


The Cronk and Carrier Mfg. Co. 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Molders’ Tools 








201 Wilson Street 


are Perfect in Shape, “Hang,” 


Made by 


WILLIAM DOBSON 


Canastota, N.Y., 
Temper and Finish 





C/B 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 
Strouse, Adler & Company 


HOTEL FRITZ REUTER 
European 


HEN, Prop. 


All Outside Rooms 

Steam Heat and Electric Light 
Running Hot and Cold Wate: 
Telephone and Private Bath 
Private Dining Rooms 


Banquet Hall Rathskeller and Bar 
4’. Streetand Pa. Avenue - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 











201 Emmett Street 


BECK WITH-CHANDLER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade Varnishes 

















NEWARK, N. J. 


320 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 








America’s Finest Beer 


VWtah Brau 


The Standard Brewery 


CHICAGO 











| 


| Butt Chisels 


Fine MECHANICS” TOOLS 





fae by 


| 
| BRAUNSDORF-MUELLER COMPAN 














aiainaiiaas s Only 
German Hosteltry 





Extra Good 


ELIZABETH, WN. J. 
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PANTASOTE 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, which give 
you the amount of upholstery material you want, 
making the cost very small for new seats for chairs 
you may have that need reupholstering. We will 
send upon receipt of price and name of upholsterer 
chair seat size 18x18 inch, 25c.; 25x25 inch, 50c.; 
27x27 inch, 70c.; 36x36 inch, $1.00. We will not 
be responsible for loss of 1emittances made in 
stamps or currency. 

PANTASOTE’S superior wearing qualities has 
made it a National Standard. The great demand 
for it has led to the substitution of many inferior 
imitations, victimizing the public. Do not be misled 
by statements that Pantasote is a name represent- 
ing a number of leather substitutes. There is only 
one GENUINE PANTASOTE LEATHER. To pro- 
tect you against fraud accept no furniture trom 
your dealer or upholsterer, unless it bears our trade- 
mark label. Donot accept his “‘ju tas good” theory; 
insist upon Pantasote, and see that you get the 
genuine Pantasote. Look for word Pantasote 
embossed on seivage edge of piece goods. 

PANTASOTE is durable, bright, handsome, 
easily cleaned, wears and looks like leather, and 
costs one-third as much. 


Upon application will send our catalogue, showing 
material in the different colorsin which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 


Dept. 100, |! Broadway NEW YORK 


































THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY. 


NO OTHER LIKEIT. NO OTHER AS GOOD. 
WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME, 


If you purchase the NEW HOME you will 
have a life asset at the price you pay, and will 
not have an endless chain of repairs. 





er MNO Quality 

| Considered 
it is the 
Cheapest 
in the end 
to buy. 











_ 
ew 
111 sous 











The NEW HOME has nocomplicated parts 
to getoutoforder. It is made to serve, and 
is Known the world over for its superior quali- 
ty. Itis notsold underany other name, Ex- 
amine the NEW HOME before purchasing 
any other and be convinced of its superiority. 

Call and see our nearest dealer, or write 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass, 















A.G.HYDE & SONS, NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF HYDEGRADE FABRICS 













anning- | 
owman | 
| 


Coffee Percolators 
Make Best Coffee 





Also Manufacturers of 
Chafing Dishes, Alcohol Gas Stoves, “Eclipse” 
Bread Makers, Bath Room Fixtures, etc. 








MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


| 
Meriden, Conn. 
| 
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OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAM 
SUED YEAALY — SENT FOR | 
OFTHE US PLAYING CARD CO.. 


\aie a | 
For Soci jal Play - © tBacks- Exquisite Colors= High Quah ty. 
New ey Club indexes - ideal for Bridge. 
Goid Edges - Air-Cushion orivory Finish 





he HOYLE UPTO- DATE 
CENTS IN STAM 


50 Sper Pack 
CINCINNATI. US. - . an 











Club indexes — Aili 








' 1) 
7 rougnhout the World for Genera/ Play 


he Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. 
-Cushion of /vor 











Finisn 





a) 25 Cper Pack 








Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 








Use 


IMPROVED 


White’s Four, 


“BOUND TO STICK” 


Use White’s Superior Dry Paste 
A COLD WATER PASTE 


WHITE PASTE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Paste 


311 Convent Street 


















Ask your Badge-Maker to use materials 
made by the 


Pioneer Novelty Mig. Lo. 


75-77 SPRING STREET 
NEW YORK 


Minufacturers of Badges, Badge-Makers’ Sup- 
plies, Monthly and Quarterly Buttons 
and Novelties 





Hair Clippers for Big Shavers 
and Little Shavers Too 


Clippers in all styles that 
will cut any kind of hair 
or wool that grows. 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





The Springfield Metallic Casket Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets 


Fine Chestnut and Cedar Cloth Covered 
Caskets, Steel Burglar-proof Grave Vaults, 
Copper and Zinc Interchangeable linings. 


Undertakers’ Supplies. Everything in the Line. 




















SPRINGFIELD, OHIO U. S.A. 





GOOD GOODS 


HAMMOND SHEET METAL MFG,CO. 
SHEET METALS 














Open Hearth Black Sheets 
Open Hearth Galvanized Sheets 
Ingot Iron Galvanized Sheets 
High-Grade Roofing Tin 
High-Grade Charcoal Tin 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





1500 N. 2d STREET 
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FAY 2 BOWEN 
ENGINE CO. 


Manufacturers of 





Marine and Stationary 


Gasoline 


MOTORS 


And Complete Launches 





Send for Free 
Catalogue 


200 Lake Street, GENEVA, N. Y. 
U.S.A. 








OIL CITY ASBESTOS 
COMPANY 


od 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
ASBESTOS GOODS 
of all kinds. We ship to 
all parts of the World. 
ASBESTOS MILLBOARD 
Asbestos Cements, Furnace 
Cements, Retort Cements, 
Asbestos Stove Mats and 
Novelties of all Kinds 
made from asbestos. Try 
us; we can please you. 








Send for quotations 
and catalogue. 


Oil City, Venango Co., Penna. 















A Liberal Commission on 
all Subscriptions sent in. 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 


ee 


WORKERS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


The American Federationist 


ASK THE REASON WHY. 


—S -! 









Write for Terms. 
Why don’t You Become an Agent? 






If you fail to see it on your News Stand 





= = = eS ee 
SS ee eS Sn Se Se” 
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| 
JOHN F. ALLEN CO. 


(Established 1872) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Portable Pneumatic 
Riveting Machines 

Compression 

Riveters 


@ 


370-372 Gerard Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Bryden Horseshoe 
Company 


Manufacturers of 
Forged and Rolled 


Horse and Mule Shoes 


Brands: Boss, Banner, Feather- 
weight, Bryden C, C. & K. 


B. & M. 
a 





STEEL AND ALUMINUM RACING PLATES 





CATASAUQUA - - PA. 











American Screw 
Company 


MAKERS OF 
Wood Screws, Machine 
Screws, Stove Bolts, 





Tire Bolts, Rivets 
and Burrs 





| PROVIDENCE - - RI. 


@ 








Conduit Perfection 
Attained Only in 


‘*Galvaduct”’ 
Get the Best 


@ 





Conduits Company Limited 
TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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JANTZ & LEIST ELECTRIC CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Electric Motors and Generators 











Western Avenue and York Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 








Penserniy) = The 
AUTOMATIC || Liberty Brush 


Runabout 
INJECTORS ne 





OVER Simple ‘ 
650,000 Reliable 
SOLD @pe,. Durable Sampson Trucks, 
TO ry Econom- Gray Motors, marine 
DATE ical and stationary 
P74 


Penberthy Automatic Injectors are made in all 
different sizes and styles necessary to meet every 
boiler condition—they are absolutely automatic, 
being restarting and self-draining. 


Write for Complete Catalog Ey oe NN 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO. United States Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. : Broadway and6lst - - NEW YORK 























ESTABLISHED t642 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 


AAKERS OF 


TOWER CLOCKS 


BANK CLOCKS LIBRARY CLOCKS 
ol melon a.) ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS 
(on 80) 108. on melel a— HALL CLOCKS MARINE CLOCKS 
CLOCKS OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


|= Tel-s dela Ohadlol- PEG WAG MM F-l-lallal-a celal hed-1-3¢ 


FACTORY, 206 EUSTIS ST ROXBURY DIST. BOSTON 





IFFICE, 67 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO OFFICE, 103 STATE STREET 
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Dr. J. D. Kellogg’s Asthma Remedy 


A Speedy and Reliable Remedy 
for Asthma, Hay- Fever, Etc. 








Ask your Druggist for it. 25 Cents and One Dollar. 


NORTHROP & LYMAN CO., INC. 


Toronto, Ont., and Buffalo, N. Y. 











CONNELLSVILLE COKE | | MUELLER @ KUSEN 








Washington Coal @ 
Coke Company 
y 4 





General Office, DAWSON, PA. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Pittsburg =: 








Furnace, nag - Crushed HOPS, MALT 

| Youghiogheny RICE, GRITS 
COAL COOPERAGE 

al C~R_SI p ~_SI 


Sales Agents, Conestoga Building —— House Building — 


Pennsylvania 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Union Made Tobacco and Cigars 
We make the well-known B. and M. Cigars and B. and M. Tobacco, 
Spanish Mixed Tobacco, Cross Pipe Tobacco, Old Dad Tobacco and 
many other brands. :: All the Products of UNION LABOR. 








| ALBANY 


_B. PAYN’S SONS TOBACCO CoO. 


NEW YORK 

















